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"9 wih we 
had 10 men 
like him” 


“He can handle important prospects, 
soothe complaining customers, dig up 
business in any territory.” 


EVERY organization—every department— 
has one man who stands out above the rest. 
Long Distance telephone service can multi- 
ply him and send him in ten directions. 

It takes him to widely scattered cities 
in a matter of minutes. It cuts through 
crowded lobbies, past secretaries, straight 
to the desk where decisions are made. It 
lands orders that would be lost between 
regular visits. It is flexible, efficient. 

It’s economical, too. Concerns of all 
kinds have proved that the planned use of 
Long Distance pays its way many times 
over. “Lower selling costs and increased 
economy account for our liberal use of the 
telephone,”’ says the President of the 
Kelvinator Corporation. The Federal 
Match Sales Corporation sold 27 carloads 
of matches by telephone — value $95,000 
—at a telephone sales cost of less than 
one-tenth of 1%. 

The local Bell Company will tell you 


how Long Distance can be most profitably 


applied to your business. No 
charge, no obligation. Call the 
nearest Business Office. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


(VUfor three-minute calls) 


8:30 

From To Daytime 7 P.M. P.M. 
Philadelphia New York $.50 $ .40 $ .35 
Cleveland Pittsburgh -70 -60 -40 
Boston Albany -80 -70 -50 
St. Louis Kansas City 1.15 1.00 -70 
Atlanta Washington, D.C. 2.35 1.95 1.30 
Denver Detroit 4.25 3.50 2.50 


Consult directory for other rates. Or ask the operator. 





LONG DISTANCE 


MULTIPLIES MAN-POWER 
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THE HIGH COST OF SELLING 





A Revolutionary new kind of Business Car that 
actually cuts Operating: ‘Costs up to » 2571" 











America’s first Safety Car for Salesmen 


OR THE FIRST TIME, Plymouth pre- 
sents a new kind of car designed 
throughout for economical business use. 


This Plymouth Business Coupe is not 
simply another body type. It is a car 
that has been designed expressly for 
fleet operators who check operating 
costs to the third decimal. 

It embodies many scientific improve- 
ments that cast aside tradition. 

First and foremost, it uses less gaso- 
line and oil. It has a special carburetor 
...with a new “centralizing” manifold. 

And this new Plymouth’s high-com- 
pression motor eliminates entirely, with 
calibrated ignition, any need for using 





PLYMOUTH 


a high-cost premium gasoline. 

Directional circulation, together 
with ‘new, full-cylinder-length water 
jacketing, cuts oil consumption ma- 
terially ... while the life of bearings, 
pistons, rings and other moving parts 
is positively increased. 


Moreover, this safety Plymouth’s 
“Floating Ride” seems actually to short- 
en miles. We honestly believe that your 
salesmen will be as pleased with 
Plymouth’s easy-riding, easy-driving 
comfort as you will be with the money 
that this strictly-business car will save. 


Floating Power engine mountings, 
Hydraulic Brakes and Safety-Steel body 


now $ 
ONLY 


*This New Car Offers 
Fleet Owners: 


Lower rear axle ratio...im- 
proved cooling system...economic 
life of car increased 334%. 





New small-bore carburetor and 
manifold...calibrated ignition... 
fuel consumption reduced 25%. 


Improved Hydraulic Brakes .. . 
longer wearing, smoother acting... 
life of tires greatly increased. 








New Mola Steel front springs plus 
new weight distribution... end 
salesmen’s driving fatigue. 








are other important features of this car. 

Plymouth is a veteran builder of 
Steel Bodies. And this year, Plymouth 
introduces the very newest safety fea- 
tures in their construction. 

Ask any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer to give you full details—or make 
whatever demonstration you desire. 


= Paros A 


AND UP F. 0. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
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New 75 Years Ago 
Good as new Today 
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San Francisco laid this 
castiron pipe in the days 
of the Pony Express. 
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The 4. Economies 
of Cast Iron Pipe 


1. Official records of cast iron pipe 
laid 100 to 200 years ago and still 
in service, prove that it is cheap- 
est in the end. 





©. 





. 












Tus unretouched photograph 
shows at the bottom of the trench an 8- 
inch cast iron water main installed in San 
Francisco in 1859 and still in service. 
When this old pipe was uncovered in Jan- 
uary 1932 for the inspection of Mayor 
Rossi and other city officials, it had been 
in continuous service for 73 years and 
was in excellent condition. It is a section 
of the first cast iron water main laid in 
San Francisco. 

In older cities of Europe and the United 
States, cast iron mains still in use, after 
serving 100 to 200 years and longer, were 
recently uncovered and inspected. All 
were in satisfactory condition for further 
service. Thus, evidence accumulates to 

rove that the useful life of cast iron pipe 
is more than a century. 

The reason for the long life and low 











2. Official reports on file in the 
office of a prominent technical 
publication, prove that cast iron 
pipe is cheapest to maintain. 







3. Long-lived pipe obviously 
causes less street-opening for re- 
placements and repairs. There- 
fore, cast iron pipe saves money 
on street-openings. 








4. When replaced by larger pipe, 
or a main is abandoned or re- 
routed, cast iron pipe pays a 
final dividend in salvage value. 










maintenance cost of cast iron pipe is its 
effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is 
the one ferrous metal for water and gas 
mains, and for sewer construction, that 
will not disintegrate from rust. This char- 
acteristic makes cast iron pipe the most 


practicable for underground mains since 
rust will not destroy it. 

For further information, address The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Methods of evaluating bids now in use by engineers 
rate the useful life of cast iron pipe at 100 years 


Look for this 


TRADEMARK REO. 


CAST IRON PIPE 





trade-mark 
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Roll Conveyor. Handles 
gelatin rolls mechanically. 
Prevents cuts, bruises, 
tears. Stores, protects, pro- 
longs roll life. Reduces cost. 


Automatic Moistening 
System. Conditions rolls 
uniformly. Even water dis- 
tribution. Saves “make- 
ready” time. Increases 
output. Decreases cost. 


Floating Carriage. Auto- 
matically adjusts printing 
pressure to fit paper thick- 
ness, etc. Accurate regis- 
tration;saves paper. Light; 
saves energy. Helps pro- 
duce greatest daily output. 





Protected Roll Compart- 
ment. All steel, welded 
joints. Proper air circula- 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, 707 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept. NB-2) 
Gentlemen: O Send us the facts about the 
Vivid. O We should like to try one on ap- 
proval, no strings attached. 


Name 


Address 


Title 
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Carved Hood and Gold Leuf 


NOW-BAKELITE MOLDED AND SILVERY CHROME 


N THE DAYS of Louis XVI a 
barometer was a rare and costly 
instrument worthy of a case hand 
wrought by the most skilled of artisans. 
Today, barometers of far greater accu- 





racy also have cases by talented artist 
designers, but they are produced of 
Bakelite Molded by the thousands 
and sold for a few dollars. 

Today, perhaps as never before, 
people have an appreciation of beauty, 
even in articles of utility. Within the 
few years since artist designers first 
undertook product design, it has been 
demonstrated time and time again 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 





that pleasing design is an important 
and measurable aid to greater sales. 
These same designers also have found 
that the use of Bakelite Materials 
makes practical the economical re- 


production of their designs. 

These Bakelite Materials, both 
molded and laminated, possess many 
valuable properties. They are strong, 
hard, resistant to moisture and to 
temperature and atmospheric condi- 
tions; they do not deteriorate with 
age and their finish is durable; they 
are readily adaptable to the accurate 
and economical reproduction of 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.....43 East Ohio Street, 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


almost any design, and are available 
in black and many colors. When you 
are undertaking product redesign or 
the development of new products we 
invite you to consider the advantages 
of Bakelite Materials and to enlist our 
cooperation. We also would be glad 
to have you write for copies of our 


informative illustrated booklets 1M, 


‘Bakelite Molded” and 1L, ‘Bakelite 


Laminated”. 





163 Dufferin 


* 
Illustration shows Louis XVI barometer of carved, 
gilded wood; and Taylor Stormoguide with Bakelite 
Molded case, designed by Walter Dorwin Teague. 
Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





BAKELITE 


“The registered trode morks shown edove distinguish meteoric! 
Soretectred by bedeite 


nembe of present end tyre vest of Bakelite Corporenon's products” 


THE MATEREAAE OF A THOUSAND USES 
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The Intelligent Business Man should keep in 
mind that the great stable commonplaces of American 
life do not rate as news. erie PROPDE 56s iisse p. 13 


Commodity Trading has climbed despite depres- 
sion. What makes men buy and sell hides, wheat and 
cocoa—fear of our money or the determination to raise 


farm prices? Richard J. Mayer........p. 15 


The Washington Program—budget, taxes, in- 
flation, NRA, banking, Constitution—the more you un- 
derstand it, the more clearly you can determine when 
to kick and when to go along. 


W. M. Kiplinger.......... p. 19 


The Government Housing Program has 
produced conflicts in theory that were brought to a 
sharp focus by the recent Ickes-Moffett flare-up. 


Paul H. Hayward........ p. 22 


A Condemned Man who is ill is revived before 
he is asked to march to the scaffold. I think the same 
consideration should be extended to industry. 


Forney Johnston.......... p. 25 


Eight Salesmen, at a recent convention, reported 
that they had made from $6,000 to $7,000 in 1933 by 
“wearing red neckties.” 


Weow “SRynD cco p. 27 


Whether Minimum Price Control can be suc- 
cessfully administered in an industry having thousands 
of units probably will never be conclusively settled. 


Wilson Compton.......... p. 29 


The Sales Tax can be one of the simplest, fairest 
and easiest methods of raising adequate revenue ever 
devised but no state has yet enacted an efficient law. 


CX O:SNGTIML i ccccccss p. 37 
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The So-Called Planned Economy no longer 
casts the spell of yesterday. That is the most important 
thing that has happened. 
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The Neighborhood Service Plan of automo- 
bile retailing is threatening the old-time ‘automobile 
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confidence unequalled since late spring. 
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better.” 
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Where do we go from here? 


T is up to every forward-looking American 
business to find its own answer to this 


question. 


Whether that answer is tinged with pessimism 
or optimism must depend almost entirely upon 


the resourcefulness, the faith 
and invincible determination of 
those men to whom American 
industry looks for its leadership 
today. 


There is both need and oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship in big 
business as well as government 
—a vision broad enough to 
consult the public interest first, 
and self-interest as it finds its 
reward in popular approval. 


We have undertaken to apply this doctrine in 
the operation of our own business. Despite 


leaner times and uncertainty Goodyear has 











THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 








This is sound doctrine, tested by the practical 


yardsticks of sales and earnings. 


carried on a program of product development 
and betterment greater than this company had 


ever undertaken before. 


From that program has emerged 
a brilliant array of new pro- 
ducts and services, the most 
sensational of which has been 
the “G-3” All-Weather, now 
the largest-selling tire in the 
world, and its running mate, the 
Airwheel*, of which Goodyear’s 
production is greater than that 
of all other makers of super-soft 


tires combined. 





PRESIDENT, 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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The Busy Man Looks 
at Steel 


Bright Hospitality 


HOTELMEN AND _ RESTAURA- 
TEURS are remarkably progressive 
fellows. In no other breasts does the 
urge to renovate and modernize surge 
more strongly. Mine Host knows that 
popular favor is a fickle jade who re- 
quires constant wooing. Small wonder, 
then, that he was among the first to 
appreciate the qualities of Allegheny 
Metal: sanitation, ease of cleaning, low 
depreciation cost, and the high good- 
will value of its appearance. Starting 
with the kitchen, he has spread his use 
of this time-tested stainless steel to 
pantry, dining-room, laundry, engine 
room, barber-shop, lobby, office,—and 
more recently,—to the bar and cocktail 
room. 

Repeal enabled the hospitality indus- 
try to stage a comeback,—opened new 
places, caused the renovation of old 
ones,—in general, created a large de- 
mand for hotel and restaurant equip- 
ment. Simultaneously, code operation 
made payrolls and other costs matters 
of utmost importance to Mine Host... 
made it even more desirable that his 
new equipment be fabricated of Alle- 
gheny Metal,—an assurance of long 
life, low wage cost for cleaning, low 
depreciation cost and smart appearance 
under all circumstances. 


19,486,052 With Onions 


THE FAMOUS White Castle chain of 
sandwich shops had its beginning in a 
meager kitchen opened in Wichita, 
Kansas, on October 10, 1916. The found- 
ers were men of vision and energy. 
Their business policies were simple: 
satisfied employees in bright, sanitary 
kitchens,—giving the public much for 
little. The White Castle System today 
numbers 125 modern shops, located in 
16 cities and 11 states, serving more 
than 50,000 ‘people daily. Considering 
just one item, in 1933 the company sold 
19,486,052 hamburger sandwiches. 

To achieve the utmost in sanitation 
and eye-appeal; to insure the lowest 
possible operating costs, the company 
relies heavily on Allegheny Metal in 
structural and equipment details. Table 
tops, counter trim, cooking utensils, 
food containers, cream pitchers,—all 
are a of this time-tested stainless 
steel. 


ALLEGHENY METAL—the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion—is manufactured by the ALLE- 
GHENY STEEL Company, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa.; who also manufacture elec- 
trical sheets, auto body sheets, metal 
furniture sheets, black sheets, castings, 
pipe, and boiler tubes; whose products 
are carried in stock by all Jos. T. Ryer- 
son and Sons, Inc. Warehouses, by 
Dunham, Carrigan and Hayden Co., 
San Francisco, and by Union Hardware 
and Metal Co., Los Angeles. ALLE- 
GHENY METAL is manufactured pur- 
suant to license from the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., under basic patents 
No. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Through 
the Editor's Specs 


Dr. Townsend prescribes 


Iv all the brood of strange ideas de- 
posited on the Administration’s door- 
step in the name of security and of 
recovery, the plan fathered by Dr. 
Townsend of Long Branch has this 
distinction; it at least provides the 
detailed “how.” 
In brief, the plan proposes: 


That every man and woman more 
than 60 years old shall stop working for 
gain. 

That the Federal Government shall 
pay each man and each woman more 
than 60 a monthly pension of $200, pro- 
vided, first, the pensioner is not a habitu- 
al criminal, and provided, second, that 
he or she will take an oath to spend the 
whole $200 within 30 days. 

That the cost of the pensions be raised 
by a general sales tax. 


About 10,000,000 persons would be 
immediately eligible. To other mil- 
lions, 60 is just ahead. Of the eligi- 
bles, Dr. Townsend guesses that 
8,000,000 would apply for benefits. 
On that figure, the total cost at 
$2,400 per person per year, would be 
$19,200,000,060, exclusive, of course, 
of the cost of administration, the un- 
known “X” of the equation. 

Dr. Townsend argues that if 8,000,- 
000 persons more than sixty years 
old now working for income would 
stop working, there would be that 
many more jobs for younger persons. 
The requirement that the individual 
income of $2,400 a year be spent, he 
believes, would assure a dependable 
large-scale demand for goods and 
labor. One advocate says of the plan, 
“It is only 30 per cent a humanitarian 
measure, it is 70 per cent a business 
recovery measure.” 


ANALYSTS who question the feasi- 
bility of the plan focus attention on 
the issue of cost. One estimates the 
national income for 1934 at 48 bil- 
lions. To take approximately half 
that amount to pay the stipulated 
benefits would mean that “half the 
average income of every person in 
the country would go in taxes to the 
upkeep of the Townsend Plan. On the 
average the rest of us would be com- 
pelled to live on half our incomes... 


there would be violent inflation—a 
marking up of prices of everything to 
a figure at which the business turn- 
over could stand a tax of 24 billion 
dollars a year. At that point the folk 
more than 60 might be getting their 
$200 a month—but they would find 
that they could not buy the auto- 
mobiles they now think they could; 
a hair cut would cost, say, $2; a meal 
of bread and milk would cost $5.” 
The case of the opposition is stated 
further by another commentator: 


... the error lies in forgetting the sim- 
ple truth that some one must produce 
the wealth which is consumed by the 
non-producers, be they infants, old peo- 
ple, sick people, the unemployed, the idle 
rich, or the criminal classes. If Dr. Town- 
send’s medicine were a good remedy. 
the more people the country could find 
to support in idleness the better off it 
would be. ... If there were any truth 
whatever in the theory that a nation 
can become prosperous by not produc- 
ing, then the depression should have 
made us roaring rich. Dr. Townsend 
wishes to remove from productive labor 
a paltry 8,000,000 persons. When the de- 
pression was going strong, 16,000,000 per- 
sons had been removed from productive 
labor. It did not make us prosperous. 
And for a very simple reason. Those who 
still had jobs had to support those who 
did not have them. Less wealth was pro- 
duced and so the standard of living had 
to fall. 


To CRITICAL FORECASTS of an in- 
tolerable burden, Dr. Townsend re- 
torts that his plan “is based upon a 
universal transaction sales tax and 
not upon a retail sales tax.” For re- 
sources he looks to the aggregate 
volume of business in the United 
States—by his astronomical figures, 
$1,208,000,000,000 in 1929, and 
$1,108,000,000,000 in 1928. In either 
case, he argues, a two per cent tax 
on all business transactions would 
finance this plan. “Even for the rock 
bottom year of 1932 a tax of five per 
cent would finance the plan.” 

Addressing 50 members of the 
House of Representatives at a meet- 
ing in January, Dr. Townsend assert- 
ed that 

“During the past six months the 
United States has spent $20,000,000,- 
000 (sic) on charity, crime and gov- 
ernment alphabetical soup relief. For 
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Show this page 


to your secretary 


... it’s the news she’s been waiting for 


When she sees this new transcribing instrument 
and hears it, she'll spot the outstanding points 
in less time than it takes to recite them. 

With Nuphonic* Reproduction she will hear 
your voice just as clearly as if she were sitting 
at the corner of your desk. 

That plain statement of fact is the big news of 
1935 in business offices of the world. 

To know how completely new is the New Model 
B-12—to learn of all its other brand new features{ 
—send now for the Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 


*Nuphonic Reproduction—«a new development of the 
Dictaphone laboratories — gives a new standard of voice 


clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


tTwo of many—new Volume Control; new Automatic Switch. 


THE NEW B-12 


ny 


that same period the Townsend pro- 
posal would have cost the Govern- 


-|ment only $9,600,000,000 and would 


| have provided real relief and effected 
/real recovery.” 

On the question of producing the 
'wealth to be consumed by non-pro- 
| ducers, he contended that undercon- 
|sumption is the chief national prob- 
ilem, and “we will remain in the de- 
| Pression indefinitely until we find 
| some way of balancing consumption 
| and production.” 
| Petitions favoring the plan were 
'said to have 25,000,000 signatures. 
“Political death’ has been predicted 
for opponents. A member of the Cali- 
fornia delegation in the House de- 
clared he would introduce a bill ex- 
pressing Dr. Townsend’s ideas and 
shouted to his colleagues: 


We have fired a shot that will be heard 
around the world. If you don’t want this 
bill you may as well pack up your trunk 
and forget you ever were a member of 
the Congress. Why, in one little town of 
30,000 population out in California we 
got 18,000 signatures on the petition. 


The temper of the meeting is sug- 
gested in the introduction of the doc- 
tor as an “instrument of God.” 
Whether or not the plan is “too sim- 
ple to be comprehended by great 
minds,” as Dr. Townsend charges, 
Mark Sullivan, astute political ob- 
server, reports: 


All over the country, in villages, towns 
and cities, the plan is infecting people 
like some curious yeast of perfect hope. 
Tonight it is safe to say, and every night, 
hundreds of Townsend plan meetings 
will be held all over the country. From 
the crowds that come to the meetings, 
fully 99 out of a hundred go out exalted 
with zeal; hardly one in a hundred is a 
skeptic. 

The evangelists of the plan have a 
loose organization, heading up to an of- 
fice in Los Angeles. There are pamphlets, 
lapel buttons, petitions to be signed, and 
other paraphernalia of organized propa- 
ganda, but the cost of each is slight. It 
is not in any manner a money-making 
scheme. The early Christians were hard- 
|ly more sincere. 


Farming by test tube 


CHEMISTRY has its own idea and 
a new name for making over agricul- 
ture. “The Farm Chemurgic”’ is seen 
by Dr. William J. Hale, a scientist of 
the Dow Chemical Company. “In the 
light of chemi-biological study,” he 
says, ‘“‘we may confidently look for- 
ward five or six years when the total 
requirements of our citizens for 
foods and raiment will readily be sup- 
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plied through the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a mere 50,000,000 acres of 
properly fertilized land.” 

What would be done with the ex- 
cess land and the excess farmers is 
answered through the device of “agri- 
centers’—chemical plants where 
crops may be taken for “degradation” 


DiItCTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade-Mark of Dictaph Corporati 

Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation, ales 
205 Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

{_] I wantto see your representative. 

(_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 
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into valuable chemicals. Unlike per- 
ishable foods, these products could 
be stored indefinitely by the farmer. 

As one already practicable ex- 
ample of the chemical revolution Dr. 
Hale cites the starch in corn which 
runs about 30 pounds to the bushel. 
With the starch extracted, the farm- 
er, he says, can use the corn in the 
form of gluten and oil-press cake for 
feeding live stock. At recent prices 
the farmer would get about 30 cents 
a bushel for corn and still have the 
bulk of it for feed. 

Looking through the glasses of the 
chemists it is possible to picture an 
economical conversion of surplus 
food crops into automobile parts and 
bodies. To see the day when the dirt 
farmer will be regarded as a labora- 
tory worker requires as much of sci- 
ence as of vision. 


Millionaires in name only 


THE way of a millionaire with his 
money can still make what editors 


‘eall “good copy.’”’ The way of the 


Government with million dollar in- 
comes is not usually so well pub- 


licized. Forty-six individuals, the tax | 
returns for 1933 show, had net in- | 


comes of $1,000,000 or more. Rating 
these incomes by tax levies bestows 
a distinction of another sort. 

If the recipient lived in the state 
of New York, and he came by half 
his million in earned income and half 
from investments, accountants have 
figured that he would pay the Feder- 
al Government about $571,000, and 
the state about $69,000, leaving him 
to the enjoyment, if any, of $360,000. 
It can be argued, of course, that a 
third of a million is a tidy sum by 
any monetary standard. The point 
the accountants make seems to be 
that a million dollar income does not 
necessarily signify a millionaire. 

Stripped of two-thirds of his sub- 
stance, the denuded taxpayer might 
be logically hospitable to adhesive- 
ness rather than elasticity of the cur- 
rency. Should the divesting continue, 
the so-called “vested” interests may 
stand much in need of a barrel—if, 
indeed, it could escape levy as a re- 
ceivable. 


Inventors go to school 


NO fiction of American life is more 
tenaciously held, if repetition be the 
measure, than the fabulous notion 
that invention is nurtured by shabby 
genius burning its candle in the for- 
bidding gloom of barren garrets. 
Even if the idea were not evicted by 
the broad establishment of great re- 
Search laboratories, the creation of 
an inventors’ foundation by Henry 
Gaisman of New York would suggest 
that ingenuity in its own right is 
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PUTS REAL SAVING ON THE COST RECORD 


HE present Onliwon Tissue and Onliwon Cabinets represent the 
latest improvements in a basic idea for dispensing toilet tissue that 
was developed over thirty years ago by A.P.W. 

Thousands of Onliwon installations have been made primarily in the 
interests of greater neatness and better health protection. Onliwon Tissue 
is soft, properly absorbent yet with the needed strength for safety. It is 
kept clean and pure by the protecting cabinet. 

At the same time the records of actual use have definitely established 
other important advantages for Onliwon Tissue. Greater convenience in 
use and in maintaining adequate supplies. More important still, Onliwon 
Tissue has demonstrated genuine economy in daily use year after year. 
The Onliwon dispensing feature discourages wastefulness in many ways. The 
Onliwon Cabinet can be refilled when partially empty, but a partly used 
roll can only be replaced by throwing it away and substituting a full roll. 
Onliwon also puts an end to a costly source of plumbing troubles because 
it does not have the cardboard core found in all rolls. 

If you are watching overhead as closely as most people today, it will 
pay you to switch to Onliwon Tissue. The Onliwon representative in your 
vicinity will gladly call upon you. If he is not listed in your phone book, 
write for samples to: A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


THERE’S REAL SAVING IN ONLIWON TISSUE AND TOWELS 
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DITTO ONE-WRITING ORDER SYSTEM 
Saves $40,000 Yearly for The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. V. Browne, Manager Office Standards, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, reports: 


** YOR 20 years we have been using Ditto equip- 

ment, and now have 50 machines used for 
many different purposes. The greatest savings and 
benefits came from adopting the Ditto One-Writing 
Order System. This system saves us $40,000 a year 
in order copying, besides minimizing copying errors. 
It also enables us to cut shipping time in half—get- 
ting out many of our orders within 24 hours. 


“We also use the Ditto method for our printing 
orders. Our printing department cut its delivery time 
a full week by dittoing its 150 daily printing orders so 
6 departments could work on them simultaneously. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED, 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


“Much miscellaneous work is dittoed—15 to 20 
page weekly production schedules; monthly operat- 
ing statements of retail stores and wholesale dis- 
tricts (approximately 600 different reports); 5 to 
10 page minutes of meetings, and so on. 

“So simple and inexpensive a system of direct 
and errorless copying deserves the detailed study of 
every business organization.” 

+ &£ & & 


Thousands of other concerns throughout the world 
are making similar savings with Ditto. Find oul 
what Ditto will do for your business 
—write us for samples and facts. 
There’s no cost or obligation. 





N. B.—2-35 


Gentlemen: Please give me full facts about Ditto . . . how it cuts costs in Billing and Shipping . . . also its 


many other uses. No obligation, of course. 
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DITTO INCORPORATED e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














quite capable of assuring a trained 
delivery for pregnant minds. 

American inventors, Mr. Gaisman 
believes, have lacked proper techni- 
cal training to make the most of their 
ideas. To that purpose he has made 
courses available at New York Uni- 
versity and Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools and 
Blackstone Institute. 

Prepared primarily for inventors, 
the courses are also intended to serve 
executives and lawyers interested in 
the promotion of new products. The 
courses inform inventors how to 
study the market to discover just 
what ideas are in demand, how in- 
ventive ideas may be profitably de- 
veloped, how to select a patent at- 
torney, the nature of infringements, 
and other related topics—in short, 
what will prove profitable to invent, 
and what to do with it after invent- 
ing it. 


A petition ex cathedra 


RELIGION has come forward to ask 
its share of help from the New 
Deal. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, it turns out, has come 
into possession of millions in church 
mortgages, and churches of all de- 
nominations are appealing for special 
consideration. Churches in the De- 
troit area are particularly hard 
pressed by reason of the closing of 
local banks. With the RFC holding 
their collateral to a face value of 
$17,000,000, the churches have joined 
in a plea for a “sympathetic recon- 
sideration.” 

“We feel that it is unnecessary to 
urge upon you,” said their petition, 
“that in these unsettled times, the in- 
stitutions devoted to religious wor- 
ship and teaching are among the 
strongest bulwarks of American in- 
stitutions and the most efficient 
agencies for the social rehabilitation 
of our country.” 

Although the problem is unique to 
the RFC, Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
the board, said a solution would be 
worked out by his office, the comp- 
troller of the currency, and deposi- 
tors in the closed banks—a com- 
munity of interests by any definition. 

No one is likely to quarrel with the 
churches’ declaration of usefulness. 
Possibly the logic of events may put 
business to wondering whether trade 
and industry are included in their de- 
fense of “American institutions.” Re- 
membering the ecclesiastical readi- 
ness to blame business both for bad 
leadership and lack of leadership, the 
workaday economist might reason- 
ably conclude that he operates out- 
side the definition if not outside the 
pale. 
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Whatever his state of grace, it 





is demonstrably true that the cause | 
of recovery touches all men, all or- 

ders. Accensa domo proximi, tua | 
quoque periclatatur. When the house | 
of your neighbor is in flames, your 
own is in danger. 


Gum chewers serve science 


WITH archeology as its text, science 
in the form of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington has provided a 
fresh example of the sensitive inter- 
dependence of business. Through its | 
research division the Institution is | 
making a determined effort to locate | 
all the old city sites of the Mayan 
civilization in Yucatan and Guate- 
mala. This special drive, it is ex- | 
plained, is made advisable by reason 

of the shrinkage of the chicle in- | 
dustry. | 

The area under exploration is the | 
headquarters for chicle used in chew- 
ing gum. For many years it has been 
penetrated by chicle hunters. Parties 
are fewer now. American girls have 
taken to smoking. That habit touches 
the demand for chicle. With a lapse 
of commercial expeditions, scientists 
would find it harder, they say, to 
make their way to the areas selected 
for research. 

Whether or not science goes for- 
ward on the coat tails of commerce, 
the economic significance of changes 
in popular taste is literally demon- 
strated by the competitive positions 
of chicle and cigarettes. 

It takes no explorer to discover the 
fate of these industries on every- 
body’s tongue. 


When a goblin needs 
a friend 


OUT of the fertility of its fears this 
country has been plagued with a 
bumper crop of lively phantoms. The 
plain and fancy bogeys abroad in the 
land are adequate to suggest that 
America is a haunted house. If the 
nation does become the sport of spec- 
ters it will not be because the Ameri- 
can Cemetery Owners Association 
has let it down. Its members have 
declared that headstones, statuary 
and the like in graveyards are on the 
way out—passé in the march of pro- 
gress. Future cemeteries will be like 
parks, they said, landscaped and with 
only small bronze plaques marking 
graves. 

It seems premature to contend that 
the end of monuments will mark the 
end of the ghost business. The idea 
of a shadow needing substance for 
concealment might readily argue its 
own absurdity. 

The trouble with that thought, of 
course, is the fact that no one is re- 
ceptive to reason when experiencing 





an attack of apparitions. 
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y8 with a flair for in- 


dividuality are irresistibly 


drawn to the distinctive 
New 1935 Auburns. Prices, 
only $695 and up, at factory. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
AUBURN, INDIANA 


Division of Cord Corporation 
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The 


New York Trust 
Company 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 
I0O0 BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1934 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal $12,500,000.00 
Reserve Bank and Due 
from Banks and Bankers $110,574,629.07 20,000,000.00 


United States Government 
Securities . . 111,030,721.71 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Notes . 2,500,000.00 


Other Bonds and Securities 39,047,566.39 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 110,236,734.56 


Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources . 


Capital 
Surplus 


Undivided 


Profits . 1,361,490.44 $33,861,490.44 


Reserves: 
10,337,552.62 
2,168,804.15 


For Contingencies 

For Taxes, Interest, etc.. 
3,396,547.57 298,318,067.13 
2,079,557.92 


539,675.54 


Deposits . 


Mortgages Owned . 
Outstanding 


Equities in Real Estate Checks . 


35,839,690.38 334,157,757.51 
Banking Houses — Equity 

and Leasehold 
Customers’ Liability for 


Acceptances and Letters 
ofCredit . 


Liability of Others on Ac- 
ceptances, etc., Sold with 
Our Endorsement 


2,250,359.98 


Dividend Payable January 
2, 1935 


625,000.00 


Acceptances and Letters of 


8,244,434.23 Credit 


8,749,622.25 


Acceptances, etc.,Sold with 


15,488.19 Our Endorsement 


$389,915,715.16 


15,488.19 
$389,915,715.16 














United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $25,256,027.14 in the above 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 





Trustees 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS 


President, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH 
New York 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


RUSSELL H. DUNHAM 
President, Hercules Powder Company 
ROBERT A. LOVETT 


SAMUEL H. FISHER Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER Litchfield, Conn. 


5 HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Chairman of the Board 


New York 


JAMES C. COLGATE 
‘ames B. Colgate © Company 
§& Pp 


WILLIAM F. CUTLER 
Vice-President 


American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. 


President, United States Rubber Co. 


HARRY P. DAVISON 
J. P. Morgan & Company 


JOHN A. GARVER 
Shearman & Sterling 


ARTEMUS L. GATES 
President 


F. N. HOFFSTOT 


President, Pressed Steel Car Co. 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 


HARRY T. PETERS 
New York 


DEAN SAGE 
Sage, Gray, Todd & Sims 


LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
New York 


VANDERBILT WEBB 
Milbank, Tweed, -Hope & Webb 
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A MAGAZINE 
FOR 


History, a student once said, deals largely 
in omissions. Certainly it takes no critical 
mind to discover that it is not always written 
as the people made it. Contemplation of some 
of the year-end reviews invites accord with 
Voltaire’s judgment that history is little else 
than a picture of human crimes and misfortunes. 

A nationally exhibited news reel summary of 
1934 provides a case in point. It showed calamity 
piled upon calamity, horror upon horror—the 
drought in the West, the burning of the Morro 
Castle, King Alexander slain in his carriage, 
the smiling Dollfuss marked for assassins’ bullets, 
a world accursed with the destructive fury of 
nature and the murderous rages of men. And as 
if this gruesome selectivity were not enough to 
crush the spirit, the narrator’s voice intoned an 
accompanying dirge of disaster. 

How Babe Ruth’s burly adequacy got into 
that funereal record is a mystery as riddlesome 
as it was refreshing. The homely sense of fellow- 
ship with the living touched the audience with 
a saving grace. More eloquent than any words 
the hearty “‘thwack”’ of the mighty bat! It was 
something solid in a world of dizzy change. 
And dependable. Something real. Balance. 
Proportion. Clear-headedness. Man’s triumph 
over leering chance. His appearance on the 
screen broke the brooding spell of futility and 
frustration. Life was on the track again, and 
eminently worth while. 

Possibly a redefinition of “news”’ is in order. 
Nothing could be more misleading than the 
determined cultivation of sensationalism un- 
relieved by the commonplaces which constitute 
the pattern of most lives, the happy negatives 
which provide the stable background for the 
very stuff of which headlines are made. 

True enough, the things that do not happen 
do not rate the label of “events.” It would be 
difficult to dramatize the leaders who are not 
murdered, the cabinets that do not fall, the 
wars that are not waged, the ships and trains 
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Portrait of a Nation 


and planes that are not wrecked, the lands that 
are not blighted, the fortunes that are not lost, 
the citizens who do not break the law, the trusts 
that are not betrayed, the strikes that are not 
declared, the children who are not kidnapped, 
the factories and stores that are not closed, the 
homes that are not broken up, the millions of 
workaday folk who do not whine when the going 
tries the body and searches the spirit. 

Colorless these things may seem against the 
strong stimuli of the unusual. That they prop 
erly belong in any “picture” of the nation can 
be readily maintained, fashionable as it now 
is to charge that the world is more deficient in 
character than it ought to be. Obviously, men 
and nations are still far from the great ideals 
which it has been given them to see, but no 
further than in the lamented “good old days.” 

Faith and courage and sacrifice are, as ever, 
the foundations of our progress as a people. 
They are at once the support of the national 
edifice and the guaranty of our civilization. 
They are to be seen in business suits, the over- 
alls of workers, the smocks of technicians, the 
aprons of artisans and tradesmen. They are 
the familiar expressions of an invincible idealism. 

Today, when old loyalties are hard beset 
with the upheavals of a tormented world, it is 
well to remember that “after all the common- 
places are the great poetic truths.”’ The people 
need their confidence and faith restored. It will 
help if we realize that the day’s news is the ex- 
ceptional. If it were not so, it would not be news. 
It is foolish to expect the enduring foundations— 
commonplaces as they are—to receive emphasis 
in every picture and page. That would labor 
a point as fundamental as the bedrock itself of 
our institutions. For, steadfastness in America 
is no longer “news.” That is something to re- 
member during these months of convalescence. 
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PICTURE PRINTING BY STENCIL 


In classic times simple patterns were made by the 
use of stencils. Today drawings of almost every kind 
are easily duplicated by the thousands hourly, through 


the Mimeotype stencil, a unique accomplishment of 


modern science. Printing pictures speedily and clearly 


by simply tracing them on a stencil sheet is a new art, 
invented and developed by this company. Nothing else 
like it. This latest cellulose-ester product is the most efficient 
stencil ever created—and it rounds out the Mimeograph 
rocess. It does nicest, neatest duplication of all kinds o 
rms, letters, bulletins, graphs, drawings, etc.—at high s 

d low cost. Let us give you latest information about this m 

tool of commerce and education. Write A. B. Dick Compan 


icago, or see your classified telephone directory for local ad 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


We Become Commodity-Conscious 


By RICHARD J. MAYER 


Commodity Editor, the “Wall Street Journal” 


TRADING in commodities has grown during the depression 
both in volume of buying and selling and in the number of 
things in which futures may be bought and sold. Like all other 
things which raise their heads above level, it is likely to be- 
come an object of attack for congressional discussion and 


investigation. 


The recent so-called “squeeze” in sugar has started the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the war path and talk is heard of 
legislation to regulate commodity exchanges. 

Here a commodity expert tells the story of these exchanges 
and the part they are playing in our business life 


America has become 
commodity-conscious. Dur- 
ing several months of 1934, 
dollar volume of grain trad- 
ing on Chicago’s Board of 
Trade topped the New York 
Stock Exchange security 
figures. Dealings have also 
been lively in the other ex- 
changes which offer trad- 
ing facilities in some 20- 
odd staples. Most of these 
markets are comparatively 
new and it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that several impor- 
tant additions to their 
ranks are expected within a 
short time. 

To what factor may the 
commodity exchanges at- 
tribute their activity in a 
period generally character- 
ized by a business lassi- 
tude? Most seasoned com- 
mentators would probably 
be inclined to credit Washington with 
the commodity assist. Whether the 
Administration’s policy of monetary 
devaluation or its emphasis upon 
agricultural recovery to the parity 
price goal, or a combination of both, 





The hide exchange provided recent oppor- 
tunity for profitable dealing in futures 


did the trick is a matter of opinion. 
Whatever the reason, probably more 
persons are utilizing the commodity 
markets today than at any time in 
their generally brief history. 

Call the roll of the commodity 
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markets. Chicago’s Board of Trade is 
the granddaddy of the lot, being es- 
tablished in its present futures set- 
up in 1861. The New York Cotton 
Exchange opened nine years later. In 
1882, the coffee market on what is 
now the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange started trading. Cotton- 
seed oil futures made their specula- 
tive début on the New York Produce 
Exchange in 1904. Ten years later, 
sugar was mated with the coffee 
market in a single exchange. 

Most of the commodity exchanges, 
however, have still to reach their 
’teens. Rubber bowed in 
during 1926, as did cocoa. 
Silk made its initial New 
York futures appearance in 
1928. The hide market was 
established in 1929. Silver, 
which has since passed 
over the international bor- 
der to Montreal, began trad- 
ing here in 1930, together 
with copper and tin. Lead 
and zinc made their first 
futures appearances in 
what is now the metal ring 
of the Commodity Ex- 
change this past year. 
The tobacco exchange, also 
formed in 1934, has been 
dissolved. The California 
Commodity Exchange 
began silk trading as the 
year ended. Plans already 
known for this year in- 
clude a potato futures mar- 
ket on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange and oil and 
gas futures trading on the 
Commodity Exchange. 

Just what is the func- 
tion, in general terms, of 
these markets? 

Who utilizes these functions and 
for what reasons? 

Chief Justice Holmes in his de- 
cision sustaining grain exchange 
contentions and justifying the ex- 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


The art of hedging is not confined to the grain business. It is com- 
mon also in the butter and egg exchange 


istence of such a market declared: 

“People will endeavor to forecast 
the future and make agreements ac- 
cording to their prophecy. Specula- 
tion of this kind by competent men 
is the self-adjustment of society to 
the probable. Its value is well known 
as a means of avoiding catastrophes, 
equalizing prices and providing for 
periods of want.” 

The writer holds no brief for the 
commodity exchanges. Nor is this 
article intended to be a justification 
of their existence. However, under 
our present economic set-up, these 
exchanges do constitute a vital mar- 
keting cog. For this reason it is im- 
portant that the layman have a 
clearer idea of how they work. 

The typical commodity exchange is 
manned by an experienced personnel. 
Most of the exchanges have a statis- 
tical department that receives trade 
information from all parts of the 
world. A superintendent or secretary 
generally keeps close watch over the 
clearing house transactions in which 
the actual staple is sometimes ten- 
dered on contract months by means 
of notices of delivery. Each commis- 
sion house is also required to inform 
the clearing house of its open com- 
mitments for clients. . 

Some exchanges, such as the Board 
of Trade, make these figures public 
daily. Most of them, however, do not 
publish these figures. The Exchange 
is usually headed by a president with 
thorough and active trade connec- 
tions. Pages, ring clerks, quotation 
checkers—and in some of the mar- 
kets the quotation machinery is con- 
sidered among the quickest and most 


effective method of recording prices 
that modern mechanism has devised 
—all work to make up the modern 
market. 

Trading in futures is the rational 
development of marketing to its 
highest pitch. It effectively correlates 
world supply and demand. Price 
fluctuations are minimized; the im- 
pact of forecast supply and demand 
is more easily discounted. 

Speculation is essential to any 
liquid futures market. Organized 
speculation is power, liable to abuse, 
but, as Chief Justice Marshall once 
said, “All power is liable to abuse.” 


Affected by world news 


CASUALobservers of the commodity 
markets would be surprised at the 
various factors which influence com- 
modity price movement. Germany’s 
embargo on gold exports last spring, 
for example, was reflected in a sharp 
break in the New York cocoa mar- 
ket. Germany was, and still is, the 
second largest consumer of cocoa in 
the world and the price break was 
caused by fear that the embargo 
would reduce cocoa consumption. 
Reports of excessive rains in the 
African Gold Coast last fall had a 
bullish effect on that same market. 
It was feared that the rainfall might 
not only injure the quality of the 
cocoa raised there—and the Gold 
Coast is the largest producer of cocoa 
in the world—but would also hinder 
the movement of the crop to market. 
Generally speaking, three classes 
of people use the commodity mar- 
kets. First, there are the people who 


handle the actual staple itself in the 
course of its march to the consumer. 
Operations of this type are termed 
hedges, or insurance against destruc- 
tion or possible loss in value. Just 
how much of the total commodity 
futures trading these hedges con- 
stitute cannot be measured as they 
vary during the crop year and de- 
pend largely upon the actual move- 
ment of raw staples from primary 
points. However, the proportion is 
unofficially estimated at 25 per cent. 

The second group of persons using 
the commodity exchanges might be 
termed capital investors. They are 
generally people seeking investments 
at better interest returns than can 
be had either in the call market or in 
the banks. As a rule, these interests 
own, or have connections that own, 
warehouses. Very likely they also 
have connections among cash people 
in most of the staple industries. Just 
as you will find these persons pricing 
undervalued bonds that yield a 
handsome return but that are 
still sound, you can be assured of 
their presence when profitable com- 
modity switches or spreads are to 
be made. 

An example of such a situation, 
which appears more frequently than 
one might think, occurred in the hide 
market early in December. Prices for 
June hide futures contracts, under 
the influence of some sustained Wall 
Street buying, rose faster than the 
actual spot price. Thus, for a short 
time it was possible to purchase 
actual hides from the packers for 
cash, sell June hide futures short al- 
most simultaneously, carry the cash 
article through until June when it 
will be delivered on contract to meet 
the short commitment with the as- 
surance that, even figuring in stor- 
age and delivery charges, the profit 
on each contract would be 30 to 40 
points. Each point profit in hides— 
the contract unit being 40,000 pounds 
of wet salted hides—represents $4. 
Inasmuch as the investment is not 
affected by the course of either fu- 
tures or cash prices after the trans- 
action is consummated, the return, 
which sometimes represents as much 
as 15 per cent of the capital invested, 
is considerable. In some commodity 
quarters, this type of trading is esti- 
mated to comprise about ten per cent 
of the total business volume. 

That brings us to the third classi- 
fication of persons active in the com- 
modity markets—the speculators. 
This class does by percentage volume 
the largest part of commodity trad- 
ing. Although mere mention of the 
speculator in many quarters will set 
hairs bristling, under the present sys- 
tem of marketing, speculation makes 
the futures market and a broad and 
liquid futures market permits satis- 
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factory hedging of crops even when 
their movement is heaviest. 
Speculators are of two sorts. The 
first of these is the pit trader. Here 
is a man of undoubted financial posi- 
tion, who holds a membership in one 
or more commodity exchanges. He is 
thoroughly familiar with basic con- 
ditions in the particular staple line 
in which he is interested. In the 
course of the day he may be in- 
fluenced by certain technical factors 
that he fancies he sees in the market, 
or perhaps by some news that is 
flashed on the ticker screen to him. 
He may thus take a long or short 
position in the futures market. 
Possibly he may execute his trade 
himself. More likely, if he is a large 
operator and wishes to conceal his 
hand, he may give the order to a 
broker for one of the many large 
commission houses that are on the 
exchange floor for that purpose. Per- 
haps that commitment may be ter- 
minated, at his judgment, before that 
same trading session is over. On the 
other hand, it may be carried over 
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WIDE WORLD 

Although grain trading on 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
surpassed security dealings 
recently all such dealing does 
not take place in Chicago. 
This photo shows activity 
on the St. Louis exchange 


The wheat pit is a vital 
marketing cog whose 
services are used by the 
country elevator, the 
terminal elevator and 
the mill 


and suitably margined for a future 
time. Commodity exchange margins 
generally run around ten per cent of 
the total value of the futures contract 
traded in—considerably less than is 
required in securities transactions. 
This fact may account in part for 
the recent increase in commodity 
trading. 


The public can speculate 


THE second class of speculator is the 
person whom some commentators 
will call “John Q. Public.” He is, per- 
haps, a man with a business of his 
own. He obviously has surplus funds 
for investment. He is possibly accus- 
tomed to dropping into his local 
brokerage office at noon to scan quo- 
tations. At other times a representa- 
tive of the brokerage firm with which 
he has an account keeps him in touch 
with the market. Obviously, he is not 
as well posted marketwise as the 
trained pit trader. Nevertheless, 
through floor wires from his commis- 
sion house, he is perhaps today bet- 
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ter posted on commodity statistics 
and conditions than at any time in 
the past. 

Speculation will always be present 
in the raising and marketing of farm 
products. It cannot be avoided. 
Futures trading tends to stabilize 
prices and reduces the spread be- 
tween the grower and consumer, If 
the futures market should be dis- 
continued, the only possible substi- 
tute would be the Government pur- 
chase and distribution of the entire 
crop moving off the farm. That would 
probably mean the fixing of an arbi- 
trary price. The Farm Board experi- 
ment would seem to be warning 
enough. As the late President Cool- 
idge expressed it: 

When the consumer buys a product 
it goes out of the market and disap- 
pears. When private or public agents 
buy to fix an arbitrary price, the product 
is still in the market; every consumer 
knows it and waits for the resale. The 
price can be held only as a local or tem- 
porary expedient which usually makes 
matters worse. Not even the United 
States Treasury is powerful enough to 
put an arbitrary price on the great world 
staples with any permanent success, 

Just how small a share the ex- 
change middleman takes as his pay 
for regulating the distribution of the 
crop from farm to consumer is shown 
in the following figures, which trace 
wheat from Kansas farms to Liver- 
pool buyers. The value is reduced to 
a basis of 100 per cent: 


The farmer received 75 per cent 


Country elevator got 2.5 
Transportation costs 17.6 
Elevating 1.9 
Interest and insurance 0.8 
Dealer middleman 2.2 


Because of our present small crops 
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and monetary policies, domestic 
wheat prices have been consistently 
higher than world prices since the 
Farm Board debacle. As a result, this 
country is no longer an exporter of 
wheat. Tracing the wheat from the 
farm to the domestic consumer, how- 
ever, it becomes clearer just how in- 
terrelated the crop movement is with 
the futures market. 

The wheat harvest normally gets 
under way in the Southwest in July 
and worksnorthward through August. 
It would be a fair guess that probably 
more than 75 per cent of the farmer’s 
wheat moves off the farm in the 
course of the year. An even surer 
forecast would be that more than 
half the crop movement occurs dur- 
ing the first two months after har- 
vest time. The wheat moves to coun- 
try elevators, whose operators re- 
ceive radio or market quotations 
throughout the day. They pay the 
market price for it after deducting 
freight charges to Chicago, or pos- 
sibly the nearest terminal market. 
Their investment in the grain must 
be protected, not only against pos- 
sible loss by fire, explosion or theft, 
but against possible changes in the 
value of the grain from day to day. 

The country elevator operator can- 
not, of course, dispose of the wheat 
immediately after he buys it from 
the farmer. Therefore, he wires his 
broker in Chicago, Kansas City or 
Minneapolis to sell short for his 
account a futures contract equivalent 
to the amount of actual grain he has 
just purchased. Thus, should the 
price of wheat fall before he can dis- 
pose of the actual grain, he makes 
up—with the small exception of the 
cost of the hedge—in profit on the 
futures sale what he loses on the cash 
article. Should wheat advance in 
price, he would make up on the sale 
of his actual grain the loss incurred 
in the futures transaction. 


Speculator absorbs loss 


WHEN the terminal buys the cash 
grain from the country elevator, the 
same procedure may be repeated, 
until the buyer has been able to dis- 
pose of the grain. The mill will do 
the same trick until it in turn has 
been able to sell the flour. It is when 
these hedging sales are going on— 
and estimates are that at least 90 
per cent of all the staples having ex- 
change facilities are hedged by buy- 
ers—that the speculator is an invalu- 
able aid. He absorbs a large part of 
these futures offerings, with the ex- 
pectation of a profitable transaction 
in the future. 

The art of hedging is not practiced 
solely in the grain business. In the 
rubber markets, you will find tire 
manufacturers active. Chocolate pro- 
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ducers are among the most active 
parties in the cocoa market. The Bor- 
den’s Company not only is interested 
in the butter and egg markets, but 
advertises its services and trade in- 
formation to brokerage houses and 
potential customers not holding 
memberships in those markets. 

Nearly all of the present com- 
modity markets involve trading in 
raw staples. That does not mean that 
manufactured products may not 
eventually be traded in. There has 
been a movement for some time to 
start trading in shoes. At present 
about 80 per cent of the leather con- 
sumption is in the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industry, although 
some 25 other trades also use leather. 
The greatest difficulty confronting a 
possible exchange market of this type 
is the problem of uniform grading to 
meet contract requirements. 

Naturally, the utopia of every com- 
modity trader is to execute a “cor- 
ner” in some staple. Joseph, of bibli- 
cal lore, is credited with the first 
successful ‘‘corner.” Since then pros- 
pective imitators have been many. 
However, the successful “corners” can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The last major corner was consum- 
mated in the summer of 1931 by 
Thomas M. Howell, a versatile Chi- 
cago grain operator who also holds 
the prevailing record for the largest 
fish ever hauled in from any waters. 
The commodity cornered was corn; 
the delivery manipulated the July 
position. 

The corn crop, harvested in No- 
vember, 1930, was the smallest since 
1901. Early in the spring of 1931, 
Howell started accumulating May 
corn, later switching into July. Grad- 
ually his interest accumulated until 
he had nearly 10,000,000 bushels of 
corn futures. A stubborn short in- 
terest maintained that the large 
premium of July over the deferred 
futures was unwarranted as a large 
new crop loomed next November. 
They also felt that contract demands 
in July would be met in proper fash- 
ion, despite the fact that the country 
was reluctant to ship out any more 
of the remaining sparse supplies at 
the tail end of the small crop year. 

Chicago’s. deliverable contract 
stocks of corn were only 2,439,000 
bushels at the beginning of July 
against an open interest in futures in 
that particular month eight times 
this amount. Shorts were unable to 
scare up all the necessary actual 
grain to meet their obligations. The 
price rocketed as they were forced 
to cover their shorts in the futures 
markets. At the same time, the astute 
Mr. Howell had been selling Septem- 
ber futures contracts short. Thus, 
after the July shorts had been run 
to cover, he was able to store what 


corn had been delivered to him in 
warehouses until September, when he 
delivered the cash grain against his 
futures obligations in that month. He 
thus effectively had hedged his posi- 
tion against later loss and amassed 
profits on the transaction estimated 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

Of more recent interest was a 
somewhat similar situation in De- 
cember sugar futures on the New 
York Coffee & Sugar Exchange. Al- 
though there is no real shortage of 
sugar in the world, a distinctly tight 
position developed as an outgrowth 
of Cuba’s price pegging operations 
in its major staple. 


Quotas made sugar short 


SINCE 1931 when the sugar surplus 
problem reached its worst point, a 
world quota system has been en- 
forced. The amount of sugar that 
each exporting country may clear has 
been allocated prior to the crop year. 
The United States also had an im- 
port plan under which certain defi- 
nite amounts were set as quotas 
which our domestic beet sugar in- 
terests would send us. The portion of 
sugar coming from our duty-free 
island possessions—Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines—was also 
fixed as was the amount of sugar that 
might come in from Cuba. This 
Cuban sugar is subject to a .90-cent 
per pound import duty. 

The duty-free producers invariably 
ship out their crops as fast as they 
come to ports. That meant that most 
of their quotas were shipped in the 
first half or three-quarters of the 
1934 calendar year. Cuba, which held 
out for better prices, was not an 
eager early season seller. Late last 
summer, seeing an opportunity to get 
better prices for their crop, as duty- 
free supplies were dwindling fast and 
no more could be brought into the 
United States until January 1, 1935, 
Cuba decreed that none of its own 
sugar could be sold in the United 
States before January 1 at less than 
2.185 cents a pound. 

However, refiners in this country 
purchased no more Cuban sugars 
than they absolutely needed. They 
saw that, by drawing on their reserves, 
they could scrape through until the 
end of the year when the duty-free 
islands could again supply them. 

Cuba, finally realizing that, under 
the price-pegging policy, it would not 
only fail to sell all its 1934 quota, 
but might also lose out on a good 
part of the 1935 quota, made several 
“bargain offers.” Still the refiners 
preferred to fall back on reserve 
stocks until January. 

This situation provided the back- 
ground for the December futures 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Whats Ahead 


in Washington 


W. M. KIPLINGER Puts a Few Things in Perspective 


Dear Mac: Lots of things going on here. Too many for 
you to try to understand in detail. Too many to write 
about. I shall try to pick out a few things and tie them 
together in a pattern, in an outline map, to aid you ina 
perspective on Washington. Into this broad picture you 
can fit the isolated developments as they come along. 

There’s a bit of similarity between what Washington 
is trying to do these days in reorganizing the system of 
things, and what you try to do periodically when you re- 
organize your own business. You don’t necessarily tear 
up everything but you make a lot of changes. Ordinarily 
you work down from the top of your business, and your 
reorganization doesn’t please those at the bottom. Still, 
those at the bottom would fare better if they understood 
the why’s and wherefore’s, if they would adjust willingly 
to some of them. 

In political reorganizations of things, you are at the 
bottom. You, the business man, the owner or manager 
of a business, are in approximately the same position as 
your employees during your own reorganization of your 
own business. It is up to you to understand, as nearly 
as you can, what the Washington scheme is all about. 

You don’t have to approve the Washington program 
—at least all features of it. You can disagree and try 
to have it changed. In doing this, you are well within 
your rights. But—the more you understand of what 
Washington thinks it is trying to do, the more clearly 
you can determine when to kick and when to go along. 
It’s part of your job as a business man to make your 
choices not sentimentally, but with discernment. 


. THE trouble with business men in 
Business Men their attitude toward government 
se is that they are too “particular.” 
and Officials They think too much in terms of the 
particular effect of a particular 
governmental action on their particular affairs. They 
are too concrete, too practical in a limited sphere of 
operations. (Of course, Mac, you are an exception. ) 
The trouble with government officials in their deal- 
ings with business or economic problems is just the op- 
posite. They are likely to be abstract, general, theoret- 
ical, fancy, hoity-toity, ignorant of the application of 
their fine theories at the grass roots. 
Obviously the situation calls for improvement in un- 
derstanding, not just one way, but two ways. Teach the 
Government, also learn from Government. Give and take. 


THE White Sulphur Conference of 
business leaders in December was 
good. It showed an advance in 
economic statesmanship by the 
business leaders. It showed a ten- 
dency to look at the whole rather than at merely the par- 
ticulars. But, really, it was only a beginning. The collec- 
tive judgment of 90 Big Business Men doesn’t mean 
much unless it is refined, freshened, further tested, and 
vitalized by action. The Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount have gone far, not because of them- 
selves, but because of the Church. 
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In the execution of broad economic or social policies, 
business men are inferior to politicians. That’s why 
politicians are now in the ascendancy. Politicians are 
clumsy in their way, but business men also are clumsy 
in their own particular ways. For the present, I’m more 
interested in prodding you than I am in prodding the 
Government. It’s in your interest. 


IT IS too much to expect business to 
present a solid front on political 
policies. There’s no reason why all 
men who work up to become owners 
or managers of business enterprises 
should think alike on government affairs. They never 
did, they never will. 

But there are certain lowest common denominators of 
general business interest. On these, business men should 
at least attempt to combine and cooperate. That’s why 
the trade association is so valuable as an economic and 
social agency. (I mean the real trade association, not 
the idling dummy front with no innards, such as many 
associations are.) That’s why overall organizations such 
as the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, are important in our scheme of 
government. That’s why, also, these need to cooperate, 
as they formerly didn’t, as they now do. 

Government once dealt with individuals. Then it dealt 
with aggregations of individuals—corporations. Now 
it deals with aggregations of corporations—whole in- 
dustries, whole trades, whole federations of business or- 
ganizations. Your cooperation with other business men 
in your own business sphere is essential to the brand 
of government which we shall have in the future. 


Business 
Solidarity 


BEFORE we tackle the Washington 
prospects, let’s look at the business 
prospects. In one sense this is 
putting the cart before the horse, 
for what Washington does largely 
determines what business does. But allowance has been 
made in this appraisal for what Washington probably 
will do. Furthermore, the big bulk of business is done 
day-in and day-out without much attention to Washing- 
ton political influences. It is only the cream line which 
is determined by political actions. 
My technical staff, plus a score of technical advisers 
occupying strategic positions in the Washington picture, 
put together a tentative budget of business expectations 
for 1935. It is probably as accurate as such things can 
be. For my own purposes I use it to guard against tem- 
porary enthusiasms and temporary discouragements as 
these come along. Here are some of the high points: 
Business volume: In February, March and April, gen- 
erally upward, to an April peak of around 86, as mea- 
sured by the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production. Thus, a level of business this spring about 
equal to that of the spring of 1934. Then a summer de- 
cline of slightly more than the usual seasonal character, 
probably. This summer recession is a subject of con- 
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siderable controversy among the business analysts, but 
it seems to me to be reasonably expectable. Thus, for 
the next six months I foresee no such thing as a boom. 
Toward the tail-end of the last half, perhaps by October 
or November, I think there will be a marked rise in busi- 
ness activity. 

For the year as a whole, business volume is likely to 
be perhaps five per cent greater than in 1934. This is im- 
provement, but it isn’t as much improvement as the en- 
thusiastic optimists predict. 

Consumer goods: Satisfactory levels throughout the 
year. Note that most government efforts at business 
stimulation are directed toward “human wants,” which 
mean primarily consumer goods. The Government’s 
theory is that capital goods improvement must lag along 
considerably behind consumer goods. 

Farmer income: Cash income of farmers in 1935 prob- 
ably will reach 614 billions, as compared with six billions 
in 1934. This means good trade in all lines dealing with 
farmers and even a better increase than the compar- 
ative figures indicate, because farmers have paid off 
some debts and have their mortgage debts fairly well ad- 
justed, so that they can use a larger proportion of their 
income in buying goods. 

Durable goods: A little improvement during the first 
half of the year, but nothing remarkable until toward 
the end of the year. Capital issues may get going by mid- 
year, and this will be encouraging to durable or capital 
goods, but it will take a good many months to translate 
new issues into new physical activity. The public works 
program will step up the capital goods industries, but 
even here it will take four to six months to get new pub- 
lic works projects “into production.” In timing these 
things, always remember the lag. 

Private construction: Upward tendency throughout 
the year, but upward from such an abnormally low level, 
and upward so slowly, as to be unspectacular. Nothing 
resembling a building “boom” is in sight this year. 

Commodity prices: On the average, slightly higher 
between now and April. Then a weakening toward mid- 
year, and a moderate rise in the fall. Price averages at 
the year-end slightly higher than now, but without any 
spurt. This appraisal is based on the assumption that 
credit inflation, although in the making, will not result 
in very active business until 1936. As regards manufac- 
tured goods, competition will keep down their prices for 
a long time yet. 

Interest rates: Progressively downward, under gov- 
ernment pressure. This is part of the Government’s pro- 
gram for forcing “idle money,” including personal sav- 
ings and corporation surpluses, into seasoned bonds 
which pay higher rates, or into equities, or into risk- 
taking business ventures. 

Corporation profits: Perhaps five per cent better in 
1935 than in 1934, but lower in first half, higher in sec- 
ond half—1935 as compared with 1934. 

Private employment: Some improvement throughout 
the year, but not nearly enough to take up even as much 
as half the slack for at least a year yet. This is one of 
the principal factors in making expectations moderate. 

Railroad traffic: Obviously it cannot improve much 
until well along toward the end of the year. 

Resorts, travel: Expect continuous improvement. It 
always happens toward the tail-end of a depression. 

Advertising: We are entering a new era of competition, 
following a short period of a year or two in which it 
was assumed that somehow or other competition was 
unnecessary. The new era means more fighting for busi- 
ness, with increased advertising as one of the weapons. 
It is inevitable. 

General course of business: Up in the first quarter 
(now), then down in a long shallow U-shaped curve in 
the middle of the year, and up again toward the end to 
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a level a little higher than at the beginning of the year. 
A creeping recovery, not a boom, in 1935. 


e THE heart, the meat, the focal point 

Budget in Red of most major government policies 

: is in the budget. The blood of private 

for Six Years business is credit, and the credit 

policies of the nation are now made 

pretty much by the Government, and the Government’s 

credit course is influenced largely by its own needs. Thus 

the federal budget’s influence cuts deeply into your own 
business. 

Look first to the past. The last year in which our Gov- 
ernment ran in the black was 1930. In that and previous 
years the expenditures were in the neighborhood of four 
billions a year, and the receipts were more than that. 
Surpluses were used to retire the public debt, which 
got down as low as 16 billions by the end of 1930, fiscal 
year. 

Then came the red ink years, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 
and now 1935 and 1936. Six years of unbalanced budgets. 

Net result of the six years: Increase of the public 
debt from 16 to 34 billions (anticipated). 

And, as yet, no end in sight, for there is no promise 
to balance the budget in 1937. It could be done, but I 
doubt it will be done before 1938. 

This means that the Government is living largely on 
its borrowings from banks. To enable banks to lend bil- 
lions, the Government expands bank credit. This even- 
tually will become “inflation’—if it goes too far. 

How far is “too far”? There’s no brief answer, tech- 
nically accurate. We could expand public debt to 50 
billions or more, if the Government had a system, a plan, 
a method, a “five-year program.” But the Government 
hasn’t. There’s the rub, there’s the danger. 


I CAN give you no facts which 
haven’t already been published, but 
perhaps I can give you a bit of per- 
spective and proportion. 

First, 1935, the current fiscal 
year, ending next June 30: 

Receipts, mainly from taxes 3.7 billions 
Expenditures, more than half emergency................ 8.6 billions 
Deficit, the largest of the depression ... 49 billions 
Public debt by next June 30 31.0 billions 

Now take 1936, fiscal year, starting in the middle of 
this calendar year, running to the middle of the calendar 
year 1936—the year for which Congress is now making 
appropriations: 

Receipts, mainly from taxes 
Expenditures, about same as in 1935. 
Deficit, to be covered by borrowings... 
Public debt by June 30, 1936 

In 1936, where the money comes from: 
Income taxes, individual and corporate..........0......... 1.2 billions 
Sales taxes of one kind or another, 
although not so called, nearly. 2.0 billions 

As regards these sales taxes, they are classified as 
“miscellaneous.” They include excise taxes on certain 
specific commodities. They include processing taxes, 
which are essentially sales taxes with proceeds ear- 
marked for farm benefit payments. The point is that our 
tax revenues at present are lightly weighted on incomes, 
and heavily weighted on commodity sales. We already 
have “sales taxes” on a big scale. 

Here’s what we will get in 1936 from taxes on com- 
modities, apart from income taxes: Processing taxes on 
farm stuff, 570 millions; liquor, 430 millions, including 
225 from beer, 180 from distilled spirits, and very little 
from wines; tobacco, 466 millions; other excise taxes, 
500 millions; total nearly 2 billions, see above. 

The average man pays much more in taxes when he 
buys these four articles—cigarets, beer, whiskey and 
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gasoline—than he pays in income taxes. It’s a point 
which is not generally recognized. Other relatively minor 
sources of government income, 1936: Customs, 300 mil- 
lions (they’ve shrunk) ; estate and gift taxes, 215 mil- 
lions; capital stock and excess profits, 100 millions. 

Now turn to where the money goes, 1936: 


Ordinary “regular” government expenditures 


without any public debt retirement sum.................. 3.3 billions 
In 1930, a normal year, regular expenses with- 
out debt retirement WETE....0...........ccsccsccsceecssseeesseseees 3.4 billions 


(Thus the Roosevelt Administration, in fact, has not reduced 
the usual government expenses materially, despite its cam- 
paign pledge to cut them 25 per cent.) 


Add to the 3.3 billions of “regular” expenses the bud- 
getary item for debt retirement, 636 millions, making: 


Total ordinary or “regular” eExpeNseG.............cceeeee 3.9 billions 
Add also the emergency expenditures... 4.6 billions 
Total budget, regular and emergency...........cccceeeeee 8.5 billions 
Deficit, to be covered by borrowing..................... 45 billions 


So there’s the budget over which Congress will be 
chewing between now and late June. It isn’t considered 
as a unit, in a single bill, but in many appropriation bills, 
and one or more taxation bills. 

The pressure in Congress will be, of course, to exceed 
the budget program laid down by the President. 

Soldier’s bonus, for example, is not included in the 
budget, yet the prospects are that Congress will vote 
some sort of cash bonus payment, and whatever this 
costs will be added to the budget, thereby increasing the 
deficit and the public debt. (It is assumed that fiat money 
will not be finally included in the bonus bill.) 


THERBE’S no mystery about how we 
are going to pay. The Government 
has only one source of income— 
taxes. We shall be taxed more in 
future years than in past years. 

Prospects for increase of taxes by this Congress are 
uncertain. The President hopes to avoid tax increase, 
and is laying his plans for no increase. Congress is like- 
minded. The argument is that the recuperation period 
is not a good time to load more taxes on the public. But 
look to next year: Campaign year is certainly not a 
good time to raise taxes, and it will be said that the re- 
cuperation is still under way. There never is a time when 
the public thinks it a good time to raise taxes. 

There are grounds for suspecting that our Government 
is taking the primrose path in its budgetary policies. 

Some of our big current outlays are “loans” and will 
be repaid. There are no dependable figures on how much 
these repayable items total, but they aren’t encugh to 
change the big picture materially. 

Sales tax: Chances are very slim for any general 
manufacturers’ sales tax this year. 

Existing excise taxes or “nuisance taxes” will be ex- 
tended beyond June, when they expire. 


Pay Later 
By Taxes 


WILL the dollar be further devalued 
from 59 to 50? No one knows, not 
even the President, who already has 
power to do it. Apparently he pre- 
fers not to do it, for he is dissatis- 
fied with the results of devaluation to date. Further ac- 
tion probably depends on two things: (a) some devalua- 
tion move among the gold bloc countries of Europe, ac- 
companied possibly by international agreement, al- 
though this is not yet in sight; (b) some big push in 
Congress for currency inflation, which the Administra- 
tion might prevent by clipping the dollar to 50. Chances 
are against this devaluation at any time within the next 
six months, but it is one of those things impossible to 
foretell accurately. 
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THE Government’s course con- 
tinues to be steadily in the direc- 
tion of inflation of credit, abundant 
bank credit, ample power to lend. 
But this probably will not take 
effect for at least a year. Some time in 1936, probably 
not before, there will be evidence of inflation in action. 

There is bound to be fear of currency inflation as 
long as Congress is in session. But the chances are that 
the numerous bills proposing issuance of fiat money 
for one purpose or another will be either killed or so 
tempered as not to be effective. 


Inflation 
in Offing 


Agriculture: Most of the AAA 
Other amendments will pass Congress. 

° ° AAA is now working better, more 
High Points down to earth. Processing taxes will 
be continued through the year. The 
land utilization program is the biggest thing on the agri- 
cultural horizon for the future. Limitation of production 
is not to be abandoned, but it is to be less emphasized. 

NRA: A new law, limited to industrial controls which 
have been demonstrated to be feasible, will be enacted. 
Price and production control are being abandoned. 

Natural resources: Some sort of regulation of produc- 
tion for oil and other natural resources will be worked 
out, but it’s hard to say just how. 

Labor: Congress will declare for the principle of 
shorter work week, with extra pay for overtime, but the 
principle will not be applied drastically at this time. 

There will be a clarification and definition of collec- 
tive bargaining, Sec. 7(a). It will be in the general di- 
rection of squeezing out company controlled unions, and 
of strengthening the position of trade unions. 

Unemployment insurance: Some bill will be enacted, 
but it will take several years yet to get the system going. 

Old age pensions: There will be legislation. It will not 
cost the country any more than relief. 

Dole: Despite government intentions, it will prove im- 
possible to abolish direct doles completely this year. 
There’s too much readjustment yet to be made. 

Work relief: Similarly it will take a long time actually 
to create publicly financed jobs to provide work for the 
five million employables now on relief. These things 
can’t be done in a month or two or three. 

Housing: By the latter part of the year there will be 
a good deal of government construction of low-cost hous- 
ing, in both cities and rural areas. 

Private residential construction probably cannot get 
going on any big scale until 1936. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has proved to be a minor good thing but not 
a major good thing as a recovery agency. Congress in- 
evitably will build some sort of fire under FHA. 

Utilities: The President is determined to limit the 
powers of holding companies in various ways. He’s much 
more rabid on the subject than most of his advisers. 

Operating companies have less to fear, but they can’t 
breathe easily for a year or two more. 

Railroads: There will be new legislation to facilitate 
financial reorganization, to squeeze minority security 
holders. RFC lending policy will be liberal. 

Banking: New legislation will put the whole banking 
system more closely under the control of the federal Gov- 
ernment. Banking will be pretty thoroughly regimented. 

Constitution: The Supreme Court has demonstrated 
that the Constitution is still with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
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One hundred families have occupied the FERA 
rural-industrial community at Woodlake, Tex. 


Tur housing problem, for all the current headlines 
it commands, is an ancient one. 

Considered individually, it dates back to the first 
seeking of our hairy ancestors for permanent shelter 
from the elements. In its more specialized modern 
sense, however, it applies to the deficiencies in num- 
ber or condition of dwellings for our lower-income 
citizenry. It has assumed important proportions in 
many countries since the industrial revolution. Con- 
centration of masses of workers in cities, their weekly 
pay envelopes their sole, uncertain, and often inadequate, 
support, has made the problem a pressing one from 
economic, sociological, sanitary and often political 
standpoints. 

Influenced by these and other factors, including a 
growing social consciousness, much progress has been 
made toward ameliorating the problem for those of 
more adequate incomes, this largely by private—though 
partly by public—enterprise. How well these efforts have 
succeeded in this country is shown, in a degree, by the 
fact that the 1930 census shows 46.8 per cent of our 
nearly 30,000,000 families owning their own homes either 
wholly or in part. In a population as transient as our 
own, that percentage bulks large. Even for many of these 
homeowners the problem is by no means entirely solved, 
however, and it becomes more and more acute as suc- 
cessively lower income groups are considered. 

Essentially, of course, housing problems are local in 


The Tangle 


HOUSING, which we have until lately 
regarded and treated as a local problem, 
is now being attacked from many angles 
and by many agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This survey shows some of the 
overlappings in practice and conflicts in 
theory of the program 


nature and until recently have been so considered and 
largely treated in this country. Widely varying condi- 
tions relating to housing as among our communities have 
dictated this course. In the main, they still dictate such 
a course, but under the leveling influence of the depres- 
sion Congress and the Administration have attacked 
the problem on a national scale, partly with a view to in- 
creasing the economic security of the family and partly 
to make revived home construction a force for increased 
employment. 

This federal treatment of the problem is proceeding 
on two broad fronts, one with the objective of providing 
more and better homes for our lowest income groups 
through direct federal action; the other with the ob- 
jective of providing homes for a wider group through a 
federally encouraged and guided revival of private con- 
struction. 

The first is under the leadership of Federal Emergency 
Relief Director Harry L. Hopkins and Secretary of the 
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By PAUL H. HAYWARD 
Of the staff of NATION’S BUSINESS 


Interior Ickes—both in his réle of Secretary and of 
Public Works Administrator. For convenience we will 
call this the Hopkins-Ickes attack. 

The second is being conducted by James A. Moffett and 
his Federal Housing Administration. 

Before considering these efforts, however, let us re- 
call two others which marked the Federal Government’s 
large-scale entrance into the housing problem. These 
are the Home Loan Bank Board and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, of which more later. 

The Hopkins-Ickes attack is being carried forward 
through three agencies, the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration (slum clearance and low- 
cost housing), the Subsistence Homesteads Division of 
the Department of the Interior, and the Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration (rural-industrial com- 
munities). 

“Social need is the justification 
for low-cost housing,’ Secretary 
Ickes has declared, and that thought 


The Interior Department has 
many applicants for every sub- 
sistence homestead offered 


At Red House, W. Va., one of 
FERA’s 50-odd communities, 153 
houses are now being completed 
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of Federal Housing Plans 


rules the various Hopkins-Ickes housing activities. This 
group sees a need for decent housing at low cost or 
rentals and is moving toward that goal on what they 
conceive to be the most direct path. Their projects— 
save those municipally executed under PWA, which will 
receive the usual PWA outright grant of 30 per cent— 
are supposed to be self-liquidating. Profit does not con- 
cern this group, and critics’ cries that the program com- 
petes with and discourages private enterprise are both 
denied and disregarded. Private enterprise never has 
offered homes which these lowest-income groups can 
afford, the Hopkins-Ickes folk assert. Consequently they 
see their housing offerings as tapping an entirely new 
market. 

A recent statement by Secretary Ickes in the New 
Republic concerning the PWA slum-clearance and low- 
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cost housing program touches on the attitude of his 
school toward private enterprise and also describes the 
evolution of this particular phase of the program. He 
said in part: 

It was thought that the local problems (relating to low- 
cost housing) could be resolved by private initiative, that 
limited dividend groups, borrowing 85 per cent of their capital 
from PWA, could organize and operate their own projects. 
An invitation went out for the formation of limited-dividend 
corporations to provide low-cost housing for this country. Our 
much-vaunted private initiative, as so often happens when 
the goal is a social good instead of a private profit, was unable 
or unwilling to undertake much that was worth while. With 
the failure of private enterprise to provide low-cost housing, 
even with government aid, the Housing Division decided it 
would have to do its own constructing and operating. 


So much for the philosophy behind the Hopkins-Ickes 
housing activities. 

Let us now look at the progress and present status of 
this group’s three-fold program. 


Plan to replace city slums 


THE PWA Housing Division phase aims chiefly at cor- 
rection of acute housing shortages and also replacement 
of city slums with model structures. These last are in- 
tended to rent for not more than $7.50 a room per month 
and to be self-liquidating on that basis. 

This Division was set up July 20, 1933, and given 
$146,800,000 of PWA funds. As of January 4, seven 
of the limited dividend corporations which Administra- 
tor Ickes mentions had been organized, $12,433,000 al- 
located for their financing, and $4,240,000 actually spent. 
Of these government-aided private enterprises two were 
complete. One, an apartment house in Philadelphia, pro- 
vides 284 living units renting for an average of $10.51 a 
room per month. The other, at Alta Vista, Va., consists 
of 50 small houses which rent for $16 to $20 a month. 
Three of the remaining incompleted projects are in New 
York, the others in St. Louis and Euclid, Ohio. The seven 
will provide a total of 3,401 living units. 

The Housing Division’s own construction was pro- 
ceeding or planned through 49 federal projects, involv- 
ing 38,125 living units and $149,756,000 in allocations, 
actual or tentative. It is important to note that all these 
government-owned projects are to be constructed by 
private contractors, contracts being let by the Housing 
Division to lowest responsible bidders. 

Of the 49, 13—all large-scale apartment projects—had 
been approved and announced by January 4 and were 
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in various stages of actual progress. Commanding $79,- 
807,000 in allocations and providing 18,705 living units, 
they will rise in New York (5,000 living units) ; Chicago 
(6,900); Atlanta (1,283); Cleveland (660); Indian- 
apolis (1,044); Cincinnati (1,960); Detroit (1,236); 
Montgomery, Ala. (162), and Louisville (460). Actual 
expenditures on them as of January 4 totalled $2,064,984. 

Sixteen more projects, commanding $30,821,000 in 
allocations and providing 8,240 living units, had been 
authorized but their announcement was being withheld 
pending completion of land negotiations. Twenty others, 
involving $39,128,000 and providing an estimated 11,- 
180 living units were being made ready for approval, con- 
tingent upon availability of funds, acceptable local 
agreements, etc. 

Allocations of funds, actual and tentative, for all 
PWA Housing Division projects thus totalled $162,189,- 
000; living units to be provided through them totalled 
41,526, and actual expenditures of PWA funds on them, 
$6,304,984, all as of January 4. 

The subsistence homestead (Interior Department) 
phase of the Hopkins-Ickes program was organized in 
August, 1933, and given a $25,000,000 revolving fund. 
Designed as a demonstration project which will assist 
in decentralization of industry, it provides small subur- 
ban homesteads for low-income families ($600 to $1,200 
a year) now located in industrial areas where unem- 
ployment and part-time employment are heavy. Its ac- 
tivities originally were conducted through local corpor- 
ations subsidiary to its operating agency, the Federal 
Subsistence Homesteads Corporation, but all projects 
were federalized last spring and are now being conducted 
by direct federal action. 


Seventeen projects under construction 


BY December 22, 1934, the Division had allocated 
$18,920,252 to 62 projects. These will provide 6,612 
dwellings. Seventeen of the 62 projects were under ac- 
tual construction on that date. They are located at 
Monticello, Ga.; Decatur, Ind.; Macomb, Tupelo, Meri- 
dian and Hattiesburg, Miss.; Pender County, N. C.; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Westmoreland County, Pa.; Crossville, 
Tenn.; Houston, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Wichita Falls, Three 
Rivers and Beaumont, Texas; Reedsville and Tygart 
Valley, W. Va. 

They will provide 1,064 dwellings, of which 162 were 
completed, 599 under construction, and 303 were ready 

(Continued on page 47) 





Contract for one of PWA’s 13 large apartment projects was recently let at Atlanta. Occupying a former slum site, it will 
house 604 families. The illustration shows a portion of the project, known as Techwood, as it will appear completed 
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No expertness in economic analy- 


sion that a principal deterrent to gen- 
eral stabilization has been the belief 
that the Administration remains dis- 
trustful of the motives and economic 
justification of the American indus- 
trial machine. Even in those sectors 
where recovery is still remote and 
industrial unemployment most acute, 
there is a distinct belief that the 
swing upward lacks only a hearty 
and a friendly gesture from the Ad- 
ministration. 

Unfortunately for that confidence 
which must be spontaneous, which 
cannot be decreed by law or by execu- 
tive order, and which is the principal 
key to recovery, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the heartiness and 
the gesture have thus far been with- 
held; that the Administration still 
lays major emphasis on the more 
obvious malpractices of the past, 
which so greatly aided the political 
upheaval of 1932, rather than upon 
the essential average humaneness 
and economic soundness of commerce 
in America. 

Century-old survival and accom- 
plishments have, on the whole and 
subject to correctives as are all hu- 
man processes, fully justified the 
government of the American people 
in using the industrial organization 
as the indispensable basis for any 
national effort to aid recovery. 

The official address of the Crown 
on the opening of the British Parlia- 
ment—the accomplishments of the 
British Government in overcoming 
since 1932 more basic economic diffi- 
culties than confront America—the 
relatively greater progress of Canada 
—leave no doubt that the Govern- 
ments of both of these peoples have 
made headway by basing recovery on 
industry; by inspiring confidence 
through sincere and effective cooper- 
ation rather than by continued ex- 
pressions of distrust or plain evi- 
dence from the official personnel of 
the belief that industry has failed to 
justify a reprieve and that its parole 
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Why Industry Hesitates 


By FORNEY JOHNSTON 


sis is required to reach the conclu- 









































CHARLES DUNN 


No private business can compete in a field where the Government 
is not only his competitor but makes the rules and enforces them 


A REVIEW of the impediments to industrial confi- 
dence and recovery together with an examination of 
some of the probable results if the Government continues 
and expands its policy of reviving business by national 


ownership and operation 


must be revoked. To expect under 
these conditions enthusiastic re- 
sponse in terms of credit, expansion 
of plants or the changes in machinery 
so characteristic of American in- 
dustry, is to ascribe a greater degree 
of folly to industry and commerce 
than the most energetic upheavalists 
have charged. 


Business-baiting 


A RECENT writer has revived a for- 
gotten passage by John Ruskin, to 
the effect that “in true commerce, as 
in true preaching or true fighting, it 
is necessary to admit the idea of 
occasional voluntary loss; that six- 
pences have to be lost, as well as 
lives, under a sense of duty; that the 
market may have its martyrdom as 
well as the pulpit; and trade its hero- 
ism, as well as war.” 





No general staff ever inspired vol- 
untary martyrdom by an order ex- 
pressing doubt as to the patriotism 
of its forces and intimating that, re- 
gardless of the outcome, the entire 
command would stand some sort of 
drum head trial for generic delin- 
quencies. 

The most significant evidences of 
the Administration’s lack of confi- 
dence in the American system of in- 
dustry, resulting in a reciprocal lack 
of confidence within industry, are 
these: 

1. The fixed notion that recovery must 
be political or administrative rather 
than industrial, as evidenced by the ex- 


cessive reliance placed on direct expendi- 
tures by Administrative agencies. 


2. A conspicuous unwillingness to have 
industry in fact represented in the coun- 
cils of the Administration in determin- 
ing basic recovery policies. I do not refer 
here to the administration of the codes, 
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but to the determination of basic policies, 
in which the equivalent of coalition can 
alone bring about mutual confidence. 


3. The conception that industry has 
failed to justify its ability to provide the 
people with service or commodities at 
reasonable prices and that Government 
must adopt the functions of manufac- 
ture and distribution. 


The first two impediments to in- 
dustrial confidence and recovery in 
the United States will not be elabo- 
rated here, except by the statement 
that, without exception so far as rea- 
sonable inquiry can disclose, there is 
no single industry in America which 
does not invite the principle of coali- 
tion and of reciprocal confidence; 
which does not believe that there can 
be no effective progress otherwise 
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with the flow of commerce within the 
state. The Constitution forbids both, 
and it is the right of the people, and 
of those whose property and business 
are directly jeopardized, to demand 
that the law be obeyed by the gov- 
ernmental agencies which have sworn 
to uphold it. No economic sophistry 
as to cheaper commodities or plati- 
tudes as to community collectivism 
can warrant the surrender by the 
people of their right to carry on their 
lawful businesses free from govern- 
ment competition. 

It is necessary to state the case 
against government competition in 
business because our Government is 
engaging in a multitude of functions 
that threaten every business activity 


of the American people with com- 
petition by the Government. It is also 
necessary because of the general dis- 
position to extend emergency relief 
and internal improvements into the 
field of industry. Whether this pro- 
gram is undertaken to supply de- 
partments or to provide so-called 
yardsticks or under the seductive 
guise of selling commodities to the 
public at cost apparently less than 
that at which the commodity is ob- 
tainable from private business, it is 
bound to have destructive conse- 
quences. None of these excuses can 
justify the Federal Government in 
displacing individual initiative. 
First of all, the term ‘“competi- 
tion” is a misnomer. Carried to its 


and which is not ready 
to make all reasonable 
sacrifices to advance 
sound economic princi- 
ples. 

The third impediment 
will be examined here. 

No formula for the 
protection of freedom de- 
vised by those who 
drafted the Constitution 
has been more brilliantly 
justified by history than 
that which limits the 
Federal Government to 
national and govern- 
mental functions, leav- 
ing to the states the ex- 
perimentation in collec- 
tivism or socialism. 

If the states are to 
make these experiments, 
the safety of our people 
lies, first, in their right 
to prevent the exercise 
of proprietary functions 
by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and, second, in 
their right to maintain 
the free flow of inter- 
state commerce into the 
infected areas. 

If the people permit 
the Federal Government 
to engage in proprietary 
business, the effects of 
the mistake will tend to 
become national and com- 
plete. There can be no 
infiltration of competi- 
tive commerce into the 
infected areas, because 
no private agency can 
compete when the na- 
tional Government de- 
termines to take the 
market. 

Commerce can, in 
theory, be choked at its 
origin by the dominant 
competition of the Gov- 
ernment or at its destina- 
tion by political experi- 
ment and interference 





Restored Confidence 


Tue great majority of the people is the owner of 
American business. Each insurance policy holder, 
each man or woman who has savings in banks or 
building and loan associations, each holder of a share 
of stock or a bond has such savings invested in some 
corporate business activity. In addition, there are 
nearly three million partnerships and individual under- 
takings. When Government enters a business it com- 
petes unfairly with the great mass of its citizens and 
the small business and the individual of small means 
are the first to suffer. 

Two years ago a committee of Congress found that 
the Federal Government was competing in more than 
200 kinds of business. Since then the scope and in- 
tensity of such competition has greatly increased. 

Private enterprise supplies all public revenue. Pro- 
grams for work relief do not. justify the Government 
in competing with its citizens in producing and dis- 
tributing goods. Government competition dries up 
the source of its own support. 

Government operation of business by its nature 
is wasteful and inefficient. No Government can re- 
main solvent which does not bring expenses within 
income. The discontinuance of these government 
business operations will hasten the balancing of the 
budget and the reduction of taxes. 

Government competition with private business 
leads toward Socialism. This destructive competi- 
tion, carrying with it the threat of extension into 
other fields, has profoundly shaken the confidence of 
millions of men and women. Restore confidence; and 
the normal exchange of goods, services and labor 
will return. 

—From the Declarations of the Joint Business 


Conference for Economic Recovery held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., December, 1934 





logical extent, govern- 
ment competition, fi- 
nanced by public funds, 
tax free and supported 
by the prestige of an ag- 
gressive administration, 
can, if it wills, take the 
market. Down that road 
lies national ownership 
and operation of all es- 
sential industry. 


No restrictions 


MOREOVER, there is no 
logical restriction of gov- 
ernment activities to the 
power business or any 
other industry now 
marked out for federal 
operation. So far as the 
Federal Government is 
concerned, there is no 
historic or logical dis- 
tinction between busi- 
nesses affected with a 
public interest—such as 
railways and water sys- 
tems—and cotton mills, 
coal mines, foundries 
and grocery stores on 
the other. Operation in 
either group is foreign 
to the functions of the 
non-socialistic national 
government prescribed 
by the rules of the 
American game. 

Nor should any manu- 
facturer of any com- 
modity of general usenot 
presently affected by the 
announced plan for gov- 
ernmental competition 
assume that his business 
is exempt. It happens at 
the moment that power 
constitutes the basis of 
the most far - reaching 
program of federal pro- 
prietary operations in 
our history, permanent 
in character and unmis- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The Red Necktie as a Selling Force 


An interview with C. T. BURG 
General Sales Manager, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 


sé 

Pour on a gray suit and red necktie 
and live accordingly,” advises C. T. 
(Cy) Burg, General Sales Manager 
of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland. “If you ever knew 
anything about a depression, forget 
it. Stop reading and listening to pes- 
simism. A salesman is neither a fa- 
ther confessor nor an undertaker. 

“Few desirable things will grow in 
a dark, gloomy place. This applies to 
thought and sales as well as plant 
life. A salesman is essentially a build- 
er—a grower of ideas in the minds 
of people. As such, the development 
of technique to maintain his own op- 
timism and enthusiasm is an impor- 
tant part of his job.” 

The progress of Cy Burg’s company 
confirms his advice. Since it started 
11 years ago in a corner of a Portland, 
Ore., machine shop, it has grown 
from a three-man organization—of 
which Burg was the salesman—to a 
family of more than 1,200 salesmen, 
893 dealers, six factory branches, 
factories in Portland, Ore., Cleveland, 
and Toronto, Canada, and distribu- 
tion in 11 countries in Europe, the 
Far East, and South America. 

And Cy Burg’s persistent refusal 
to listen to or even read anything 
about the stock market crash, bank 
failures or hard times led his organi- 
zation to the largest number of unit 
sales in its history in 1933. The first 
half of 1934 showed a 56.4 per cent 
increase in unit volume over the same 
period in 1933. Both in unit sales and 
net earnings the company has ex- 
ceeded, in the first ten months of 
1934, the record for the full calendar 
year of 1933. 

At a recent sales convention in 
Cleveland, eight salesmen got up and 
told how they made from $6,000 to 
$7,000 in 1933 by knowing their jobs 
and working at them—by wearing 
“red neckties’—by ignoring the 
gloom that put many men under the 
sod, mentally if not physically. 

In fact, the red necktie—Burg’s 
symbol of optimism, enthusiasm, a 
pleasant smile, good cheer, hard work 
and the shutting out of destructive 
thought—has become a by-word in 
his sales organization. 


W. W. SNYPP passes on some pointers for salesmen 


and sales managers as they were revealed to him by 


aman who practiced these preachings through the de- 


pression — and whose company has increased in size 


and volume while he was doing it 
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After the crash, those salesmen who “put on red neckties” and 
refused to be panic-stricken went on to new sales records 


“Hang up a red tie” is their slogan 
indicative of what it takes to win. 

When Burg visits a dealer—and he 
spends about half of his time travel- 
ing among them—he leaves his 
marks in red around the necks of 
many salesmen. Red neckties are 
awarded for sales knowledge as well 
as for sales accomplishment because 
it is the spirit of which the red neck- 
tie is emblematic, according to Burg, 
that is essential to sales success to- 
day. 


Real salesmen carried on 


“THE 1925-29 model salesmen,” says 
Burg—‘“the floaters—who shifted 
about from line to line—vacuum 
cleaners one month, washing ma- 
chines the next, ever in search of the 
easiest peddling, not selling by any 
stretch of the imagination—are to- 
tally out of the picture today, thank 
goodness. Their precarious existence, 
even pseudo success at times, was 
made possible by the wave of flam- 
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boyant prosperity that swept the 
country. 

“When it subsided, so did they. 
They knew nothing about hard work, 
or the knowledge of product, market, 
and selling method that is sales pow- 
er. When they awoke with a depres- 
sion in their laps, they were overcome 
with gloom. The Wall Street crash, 
the bank failures, the pessimistic talk 
got under their skins. They put on 
black suits, black ties, and joined the 
chorus chanting their own funeral 
dirge. 

“But those salesmen who made a 
profession of their business and bus- 
iness of their profession, who put on 
red neckties and refused to be panic- 
stricken by the calamity choristers, 
went on to new sales records—and 
increased earnings. The world wasn’t 
made in a day. It can’t be wrecked in 
a day—by men. There aren’t enough 
men.” 

Statistical proof of the success of 
the salesman who stands by his pro- 
fession to the exclusion of distracting 
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influences may be seen in a tabulation 
which Burg’s company made cover- 
ing the sales activities of ten men 
in one of the leading middle western 
cities over the four years, 1930-31- 
32-33. 

It took 11.6 surveys for each sale, 
9.5 presentations, and 4.7 demonstra- 
tions. The total number of surveys 
made was 6,617, presentations 5,438, 
demonstrations 2,711—total sales 
572. Average calls per day per sales- 
man were 6.8. Some idea of the dol- 
lars and cents value of each of these 
sales steps may be seen in another 
tabulation covering a number of 
salesmen in the same city during the 
years of 1931 and 1932. 


Each call has a value 


THE high man earned $12.85 for each 
survey made, $20.21 per demonstra- 
tion, each call netted him $1.08, and 
each effective call $5.22. By “effec- 
tive” call is meant one in which the 
actual potential buyer was talked to 
rather than someone without the au- 
thority to sign an order. Low man in 
this tabulation made an average of 
$5.06 for each survey, $13.07 on each 
demonstration, .67 per call, and $1.85 
per effective call. 

There is a difference, of course, be- 
tween the effectiveness of the two 
men; between the use of heads as well 
as feet, which is only natural. These 
figures do prove that there is a def- 
inite value to each sales call when 
spread over a period of time, 
with substantially increased 
value on each “effective” 
call. 

Another interesting com- 
pilation made by Burg’s com- 
pany in arriving at laws of 
averages to serve as a guide 
to their sales organization 
shows the differences be- 
tween various sized commu- 
nities in sales effort required. 
For each sale in a community 
of more than 300,000 popula- 
tion, 13 surveys are required; 
a community of 100,000 to 
300,000 demands ten sur- 
veys; 10,000 to 100,000 takes 
seven, and the smaller com- 
munities up to 10,000 only 
five surveys. 

When you consider that this com- 
pany is covered by dealer represen- 
tation in every county of the United 
States, and lists every chimney and 
smokestack as a “suspect,” these fig- 
ures become significant. 

“The salesman who disciplines 
himself,” declares Burg, “to make a 
definite number of effective calls each 
day—certainly not less than eight— 
and constantly strives to increase his 
own effectiveness, will find his dol- 
lars and cents average per call mount- 
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ing consistently over the years. This 
is true in other lines as well as 
our own. There is Horace Mecklem, 
Portland, Ore., insurance man, who 
has written considerable insurance 
for our company. He kept a record of 
his activities over a 26-year period. 
The first five years he was in the busi- 
ness, 1909 to 1914, he made an aver- 
age of $2.66 per call. For the period 
from January 1, 1910, to August 15, 
1931, the average value of each call 
was $9.61. The value of each call 
jumped to $21.48 in the five years 
from 1926 to 1930. These figures do 
not include premium commissions. 

“Mecklem, in a letter to our vice 
president says, ‘I know that by work- 
ing from 8:30 in the morning until 
5:30 in the evening and tending 
strictly to business I can call on an 
average of 15 people each day. Out 
of the 15 on an average I can actually 
interview seven. The other eight are 
either out or busy and cannot be seen. 

“ ‘Over the 26-year period, I have 
sold insurance to an average of two 
people each week. I have averaged 
one sale of a policy in about every 12 
interviews. To succeed once I have 
failed 11 times, but I should worry. 
The business has yielded me a better 
than average living. 

“ ‘When I interview a man I ask 
him to buy before the interview is 
closed. I can go around among friends 
and strangers and tell them what a 
wonderful thing life insurance is but, 
as the result of such a sales talk, not 





They put on black suits and joined the 
chorus chanting their own funeral dirge 


one in a hundred would actually make 
a purchase. On the other hand, if I 
tell them what a wonderful thing 
life insurance is, and then go a step 
farther, and ask them to buy it, one 
out of every 12 interviews results in 
a sale.’ 

“If you add to Mecklem’s method 
the spirit that causes a man at 4:30 
in the afternoon, after a hard day 
when his energy is at low ebb, to go on 
and make one more effective call be- 
fore dinner, you have the essence of 











the 1935 model salesman. Such a man 
can be guaranteed a satisfactory in- 
come anywhere in the country today. 

“You will find him in all probability 
dressed in light colors as a matter of 
innate opposition to all things of a de- 
pressing nature. He is too optimistic 
and ambitious to waste time on any 
form of contact with destructive 
thought. He refuses to read it or 
listen to it. It has no part in his life. 

“He knows that ideas cannot be 
taken out of the minds of those with 
whom he talks. But he knows that 
other, constructive ideas can be put 
in their minds and developed until 
they overshadow the others. And he 
knows that this is his job as a sales- 
man. He goes about it enthusiastical- 
ly, studiously, and in a businesslike 
cheerful way. 

“He plans his work and works his 
plan. He doesn’t go to bed at night 
until he has carefully outlined the 
next day’s work. He knows exactly 
whom he is going to call on and why; 
what he is going to say and how; and 
at the end of the day he makes a thor- 
ough record of the results of each 
contact. That’s the 1935 model sales- 
man. 

“Our organization alone can use 
from 300 to 500 such men today, and 
I don’t doubt that many other nation- 
al organizations are similarly in great 
need of the 1935 type of salesman. 

“They may come from any line of 
selling or any other profession. A 
Washington, D. C., architect didn’t 
know he could sell when 
he came with our com- 
pany four years ago. He 
-merely looked toward 
making a little money 
through a fewtransactions 
with friends inasmuch as 
his profession no longer 
offered him a means of 
existence. Last year he 
earned more than $6,000 
in sales commissions. 


Hard to judge salesmen 


“A FORMER corset sales- 
man who came into the 
mechanical product field 
with us has become one of 
our leaders, although he 
has not to this day learned 
the mechanical fundamentals which 
we generally consider so essential. 
Mechanics, bookkeepers, engineers; 
in fact, they come from every field. 

“Frequently a successful salesman 
from some other line joins us and 
fails completely to the utter confu- 
sion of any concepts we may have 
formed governing the el«:nents req- 
uisite to sales success in our busi- 
ness. No matter how confident he 
may be of his sales ability when he 
(Continued on page 51) 












What Went Wrong in Lumber Code 





By DR. WILSON COMPTON 


Waitin, in NATION’S 
BUSINESS a year ago, I 
sought with some trepida- 
tion to forecast the future of 
the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industries, then 
widely hailed as a “model 
code” and unique, among the 
manufacturers’ codes, in its 
great number of units, its 
vast incidence upon business 
life generally, and its con- 
servation undertakings. I 
called it a “great adventure” 
and in conclusion I said: 

It is too early to say that 
this effort to attain a planned 
and ordered industry will suc- 
ceed, but it is not too early to 
say that if it does not the lum- 
ber industry will deteriorate 
until the objective is attained 
in some other way. It is per- 
haps true that we voice our 
aspirations at present more 
than our experience. In another 
year the rumblings of revolt 
that are now heard in some 
parts of the woods, may be very 
real. The whole plan of ordered 
industry in a capitalistic econ- 
omy may be found unwork- 
able. But now I am sure that 
the spirit, and the purpose, of 
the lumber industry is prayer- 
fully, energetically, and hope- 
fully to seek the success of the lumber code and through the 
code its contribution to the great national recovery under- 
taking. 


To borrow a familiar New Deal phrase, let us take a 
“look at the record.” 

Notwithstanding the obstacles and adverse conditions 
which it was plain the industry would encounter in its 
progress toward self-government under NIRA, there is 
no doubt that the code was welcomed and enthusiastical- 
ly supported in the outset by a vast majority of the most 
substantial men in the industry. Until last spring it 
was generally hailed as a successful new charter. Since 
then it has been navigating a stormy sea. 

The part of the code which has been the principal 
source of fault-finding outside the industry, and of dis- 
satisfaction, division and revolt within, has been that 
relating to the so-called “cost protection minimum 
prices.” After months of recrimination and stormy coun- 
cils accompanied by confusing and contradictory court 
actions and colliding and vacillating administrative 
orders and opinions, the National Industrial Recovery 


*Dr. Wilson Compton, is secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, and also President 
of the American Forest Products Industries, Inc. The article 
to which he refers, “Putting a Code to Work,” appeared in the 
January, 1934, NaTion’s BUSINESS. 
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WHETHER a minimum price control 


can be successfully administrated in an 
industry or group of industries having 
tens of thousands of units, most of them 
small and competitively inconspicuous, 
probably will never be settled to every- 
body's satisfaction 


Board, by summary order, on 
December 22, suspended the 
minimum prices alike in 
those divisions of the in- 
dustry where they were be- 
ing observed and in the di- 
visions where they were not 
being observed. 

Using our most experi- 
enced hindsight, some of us 
in the industry are aware 
that the minimum price pro- 
tective feature in the code 
was a product of its hopes 
rather than its expectations. 
As a matter of fact, the 
grant by the National Re- 
covery Administration to the 
Lumber Code Authority of a 
power to establish minimum 
prices under such liberal con- 
ditions and terms was some- 
what of a surprise to the in- 
dustry itself. It would prob- 
ably have turned out to have 
been more useful if the range 
of industry discretion in the 
outset had not been so wide. 


Compensation for wages 


IT WAS, I dare say, ap- 

proved by General Johnson 
in one of his not infrequent compensatory moods. By 
that I mean that, having gone rather riskily far in ex- 
tending the wage and hour burdens imposed on the in- 
dustry, he may well have felt that something must be 
done about its income. Anyhow we got, rationally 
enough as then it seemed, authority to establish mini- 
mum prices as a means of insuring the industry financial 
ability to pay greater proportionate wage increases 
than had, I believe, been assumed by any other large in- 
dustry under code. 

However, it is only fair to say that there was general 
satisfaction, if not jubilation, in the industry when it was 
learned that the code would establish authority, within 
limits of partial cost recovery, to “establish and enforce” 
minimum prices. 

Whether under any circumstances a minimum price 
control can be successfully administered in an industry 
or a group of industries having tens of thousands of 
units, most of them small and competitively inconspicu- 
ous, will probably never be conclusively settled. But 
reasons other than mere size and numbers kept the ex- 
periment in the lumber and timber industries from hav- 
ing a fair trial. At the start, from the standpoint of 
general enforceability, the minimum prices were put too 
high—somewhat higher than the average actual market 
at the time, even though below an equitable accounting 
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average of “production costs.” Thus, marketwise, the 
“minimum” became the “maximum” and, with only 
minor exceptions, it never became anything else. 

In my article of a year ago I referred to “price com- 
petition firmly bottomed.” Our established minimum 
prices may have been fairly enough called “bottom 
prices.” But our experience shows that a “minimum 
price” for a whole industry is not a “bottom” merely 
because it is so described by law. In other words, it must 
be a price so low that it will offer little temptation to 
undermining or deliberate chiseling or, to quote my 
former words, “that the outlet for individual initiative 
and ambition is refinement of product, improvement of 
processes and bettered merchandising.” 


Minimum prices wouldn’t stay fixed 


ACTUALLY, thousands of lumber mills discovered— 
or thought they discovered—that they could “beat” the 
minimum prices and still make a profit or at least get 
in more cash than they were paying out. These prices 
—exasperatingly low to bookkeeping milimen—looked 
so lavish to the backwoodsmen that they opened some 
thousands of new mills, mostly small, in an industry 
already overcapacitated. From this fact only the ma- 
chinery manufacturers profited—if indeed they did. 
Hundreds of these mills, newly built, or old mills re- 
vived and manicured, children of ‘‘cost protection mini- 
mum prices,” promptly turned on their parent and, 
with the connivance of wholesale distributors under no 
code, cannibalized her. 

Furthermore NRA, probably unavoidably, was so 
slow in capitalizing on the initial enthusiasms and good 
will of the industry that it lost a golden opportunity to 
crystallize minimum price observance into an industry- 
wide habit before the chiselers recruited such numbers 
and such boldness that a murky atmosphere of doubt, 
cynicism, and skepticism was thrown around the whole 
undertaking. For a time 
it seemed that the atti- 
tude of NRA, if not the 
New Deal Administra- 
tion itself, was one of 
sympathy and support 
for the very elements 
which were in fact inimi- 
cal to NRA, seeking spe- 
cial advantages often 
concealed behind sonor- 
ous platitudes about free- 
dom from oppression. 

For instance, there is 
nothing about which 
NRA was, or is, or should 
be more concerned than 
minimum wages and 
limited hours of labor. 
Yet the protests, largely 
through political chan- 
nels, of those who were 
observing neither wages, 
nor hours, nor prices, 
were as cordially re- 
ceived as were the com- 
plaints of the righteous; 
and the lumber industry 
a year ago was called in- 
to further public rehear- 
ing, ironically enough, 
to defend its right to im- 
pose upon itself mini- 


mum wages which, at the 
same time, were being 








THOUSANDS of lumber mills discov- 
ered, or thought they discovered, that 
they could beat the minimum prices and 
still make a profit, or at least get in more 
cash than they were paying out. They 
opened thousands of new mills in an 
industry already overcapacitated 
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assailed within the NRA as too low, and attacked by 
politicians and by “oppressed” industry complainants as 
too high. 

Appearing then as a member of the Code Authority in 
public support of the Lumber and Timber Products Code, 
I frankly stated a number of its practical code policy 
problems. Some of these in retrospect are, I think, as 
pertinent now as then: 


The Lumber Code is oppressive. Both the Administrator 
and the industry ought frankly to admit that fact. It was pur- 
posely devised to obtain the maximum pay roll contribution 
which the industry could stand without the further unre- 
strained disintegration of its capital assets. To hold, there- 
fore, that the Code may not lawfully apply to any enterprise 
upon which it is oppressive is merely equivalent to a nulli- 
fication of the Code.... 

But behind this source of complaint is a much more funda- 
mental fact. It involves a responsibility of the Administra- 
tion much more than a responsibility of the industry. I refer 
to the minimum wages themselves as now established under 
the Code, which in some regions, and in hundreds of mills, 
are on the average higher than they have ever been in good 
times or bad.... 

The bare fact that a minimum of 24 cents represents so 
vast an increase over previous wage scales shows the extent 
to which wages, by the forces of destructive competition 
accentuated by the depression, had been driven to an un- 
speakable level of sweat-shop wages and sweat-shop prices. 
No one knows or will ever know whether the wisest move from 
the standpoint of the industry and from the public standpoint, 
when the Lumber Code was originally submitted, would have 
been to have sought a gradual building up of the minimum 
wage scales throughout the industry; or to have undertaken 
at the outset boldly to attack the basic sweat-shop wage and 
sweat-shop price condition. This industry deliberately chose 
the latter course.... 

Most of the complaints alleging oppressiveness in the pres- 
ent wages and hours provisions of the Code, and most of 
the complaints on cost protection prices are a normal prod- 
uct of this Code. They were predicted from the outset..The 
fact that they have come largely through political avenues 
adds to their difficulty but does not change their economic 
significance. They come largely from the enterprises des- 
perately hard-pressed by provisions of the Code.... But that 
does not change the problem or the facts. 

The assertions also that prices 
have much increased in the past 
year are not debated. The facts 
speak for themselves. But those are 
not the most important facts. The 
increases in the past eight months 
have enabled the industry to recov- 
er a _ substantial portion of the 
ground lost in the past five years. 
But even yet it has not been able to 
restore its former price relationship 
with its principal competing ma- 
terials. The so-called “cost-protec- 
tion-minimum prices” published by 
the Lumber Code Authority do not 
in fact recover the costs of produc- 
tion except in the case of a com- 
paratively small fraction of the 
mills most advantageously located. 
They do for most mills now operat- 
ing cover direct outlay of working 
capital and hence preserve their 
wage-funds. In few cases do they 
represent a recovery of total costs 
including a fair current value of 
standing timber used. The most dif- 
ficult problem now is to sustain 
these cost protection prices in fact 
as well as in form.... 

Mr. Administrator, this is a bold 
social and industrial experiment al- 
most without parallel and I point out 
that these minimum wages, higher 
than any previous average in good 
times or bad, were the deliberate act 
of the Administration. It is primarily 
the Administration’s responsibility, 
not the industry’s, to sustain the 
minimum wages, in the Lumber 
Code. They are admittedly oppres- 
sive of the industry. But this in- 
dustry is not to be expected to 
oppose, and it will not oppose, the 
Administration if the Administra- 


CHAPIN BOWEN, INC. 
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NO CIPHERS TO WRITE 


You will notice that there 
is no cipher key on a 
Burroughs. Ciphers print 
automatically. 








ACCOUNTING AND CALCULATING MACHINES + TYPEWRITERS 


To subtract, simply touch 
the subtract bar. This 
makes subtraction as fast 
and easy as addition. 


KEYS AT ONCE 

i Amounts are entered 
with one stroke because 
the operator depresses 
two or more keys at one 


time. 


To take a total, touch the 


© =. total key. This one motion 


y =< —not two or three 
motions— prints the total. 


Try this new Burroughs. Find out how much 
simpler—how much easier—figuring can be. See 
how fast you can list, add and subtract amounts 
by using short cuts possible only on the standard 
visible keyboard. See how much of the work 
this*new Burroughs does automatically. There 
are many styles and sizes to meet any particular 
figuring need. Prices are surprisingly low. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration, or write for free, descriptive folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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tion wishes to continue no further 
its cooperation with this bold ad- 
venture of a great industry to lift 
itself for once and for all from the 
mire of sweat-shop wage and price 
competition. ... 

By the time—after the code 
had been in force nearly a year 
—enforcement activity by NRA 
and the Department of Justice 
became well-organized, vigorous 
and dependable, it faced bitter 
opposition of original recalci- 
trants within the industry, vastly 
reinforced by numbers of original 
willing and hopeful compliants 
with the code who had been, as 
they variably expressed it, “dis- 
appointed,” “disillusioned,” or 
“disgusted,” especially at the un- 
even compliance with and only 
sporadic enforcement of cost pro- 
tection prices and the growing 
violations in some areas of even 
wages and hours. 

If in the beginning there was 
a probability, as some believe, 
that minimum prices could have 
been maintained, the backing, 
filling and eternal delays, if not 
intentional procrastination, of 
responsible public authority, did 
at least throw away for the in- 
dustry any advantages of stra- 
tegic position. 

I say this frankly but not un- 
kindly and I hope not inconsiderately. I was myself a 
volunteer member of the NRA under-officialdom and I 
know the immensity of its self-imposed task without ade- 
quate chart or compass of supervising the administra- 
tion of these great undertakings in industrial recovery 
and control. Aware alike of its strengths and its weak- 
nesses, and of the ruthlessness of many of its acts—or 
failures to act—I am nevertheless of the opinion that, in 
the national net, the NRA has done a good job and will 
do a better one. 

Its greatest faults as I see them were that it expected 
too much and hence promised too much; that it knew too 
much about the faults of competition under the stresses 
of prolonged depression and too little of the extent to 
which organized industrial self-discipline—with much 
public blessing but little active public cooperation— 
could withstand them; and that it undertook, in behalf of 
great industries and millions of their employees, vast re- 
sponsibilities for code administration long before the fa- 
cilities of industry and Government combined were even 
reasonably adequate to the task of policing and enforc- 
ing the codes. 

That condition had the effect in many unwieldy in- 
dustries, such as lumber and timber products, of sub- 
verting intended rules of fair competition into new and 
fertile opportunities for unfair competition. But that 
stage is passed. I say it is “passed” because now the 
agencies of code enforcement are more adequate; be- 
cause soon the courts will have defined the limits of 
enforceability; and because I know and have faith in 
the ability, the spirit and the purpose of the members 
of the National Industrial Recovery Board, its policy 
advisers and its deputies immediately in charge of the 
Lumber Code. 

We have so far had success with some features of the 
Lumber Code. Although all are not living up to the 
minimum wages, the average minimum paid is much 
higher and is much more uniform between competitors 





WE have had success with some fea- 
tures of the Lumber Code. Although all 
are not living up to the minimum wage 
clause, the average minimum paid is 
much higher and much more uniform 
between competitors than before the 
adoption of the Code 
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than before the adoption 
of the code. Present-day 
realism, if it had been in 
popular vogue in NRA, 
and within the industry 
itself, during the sum- 
mer of 1933, would have 
first fixed somewhat low- 
er minimum wages, en- 
couraged and facilitated 
increases thereafter, and 
thus brought code law 
within ear-shot of local- 
ly supported custom. 
The observance of max- 
imum hours, both daily 
and weekly, has been as 
good as could reasonably 
have been expected. 

But if prices and pro- 
duction have _ worried 
bosses, hours have 
“riled” labor. Spreading 
work is a noble idea, but 
the coincident dilution of 
the weekly pay envelope 
is not so utopian, espe- 
cially in an industry 
starved for business 
and operating at one- 
third of capacity. Never- 
theless we have _in- 
creased the number of 
employees by more than 
130,000. 

The regulation of production has worked reasonably 
well but not well enough. The industry will have to rely 
on it more heavily now that minimum prices prohibiting 
sales below cost have been suspended. From the first it 
has made the mistake of too generous production quotas. 
We have, during the past year and a half, lawfully, and 
in an orderly manner, produced more lumber than pro- 
vident judgment warranted. This was the result I think 
of overoptimism as to the rapidity of recovery, tinctured, 
until recently at least, with a loyal ambition to support 
NRA and the Government with the largest possible em- 
ployments and pay rolls. The principle of control of 
production is not to blame for this mistake. The prin- 
ciple itself is sound in an industry of this kind, until the 
more natural permanent forms of production control 
through sustained-yield forest management units can 
gradually be substituted for it. Unless it is continued and 
observed in practice, the code, although its purpose may 
be socially constructive, will be destructive of the operat- 
ing industry and its employments. The unwieldy and 
widely scattered forest industries must be enabled to ad- 
just production to demand or else, as in the past, they 
will go on wasting an important natural resource, with 
little, if any, benefit to their proprietors and eventual gen- 
eral economic and community injury. As a natural re- 
source industry, lumber was accorded an opportunity for 
protection against competition below cost, which has 
now been denied; and production control, which it must 
sustain. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Forests have been better preserved 


WE were happy and sanguine a year ago about the 

probable incidence of industrial self-government under 

the code upon forest regeneration. The practical, real- 

istic lumbermen and the idealistic “brain-trusters” of 

forestry had amiably and frankly agreed upon measures 
(Continued on page 62) 
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@ Roscoe Turner flew from London to 
Australia — 11,323 miles —in 93 hours and 
7 minutes! When questioned about his 
smoking, Colonel Turner said: 

“A speed flyer uses up energy just as his 
motor uses ‘gas’ —and smoking a Camel 
gives one a ‘refill’ on energy. The way I 
notice this especially is that after smoking 
a Camel I get a new feeling of well-being 
and vim. Camels never upset my nerves.” 


PHYSICAL INSTRUC- 
TOR. Charles Adams: 
“Smoking a Camel quick- 
ly gives me a sense of 
renewed vim. I enjoy this 
‘lift.’ Camels never inter- 
fere with healthy nerves.’ 


’ 


You Are Invited 
to Tune In on the All-Star 


CAMEL CARAVAN 
with 
WALTER O’KEEFE 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 
TED HUSING 


10:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
9:00 P. M.C.S.T. 


9:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
8:00 P. M.C.S.T. 


MRS. LANGDON POST, young 
society leader: “When tired, I find 
that smoking a Camel gives me a 
‘lift,’ and I feel fresher afterwards.” THURSDAY } 


TUESDAY} 
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ARCHITECT. W. R. 
Ballard reports as fol- 
lows: “Whenever I feel 
listless, a Camel restores 
myenergy. And I also 
find that my mind is 
clearer... more alert.’’ 


LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 


'’ Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Tobaccos — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. !! 


WALTER O’KEEFE 


8:00 P.M. M.S.T. 
7:00 P. M. P.S.T. 


9:30 P.M.M.S.T. 
8:30 P. M. P.S. T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! SO 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 














E believe American industry is 
ready for another forward surge. 


It is probable that more technical 
progress has been made during the de- 
pression than in any other equal period 
of time. We are ready, as never before, 
to move forward together. 

We believe the real impetus will 
first be felt when each industry avails 
itself of all the help which all other 
industries now have to offer. We are 
equally sure that this help can come 
only through a stripping away of side- 
issues, and a clear understanding of 
fundamentals. 

Speaking for Aluminum Company of 
America; what we are really selling is 
solutions to problems. 

Every industry has basic problems 
of weight, of durability, and of resist- 
ance to corrosion. And it so happens 
that nature put into the metal, Alumi- 
num, certain characteristics which are 
the natural solution to many of these 
problems. 

So, since 1888, when Aluminum sold 
for $8 a pound, we have devoted our 





energies and our resources to three 
basic objectives: to make Aluminum 
lower in price; to make Aluminum 
stronger; and, chief of all, to show 
industry how to use it to the best 
advantage. 


Because our emphasis has always 
been on methods of utilization, and be- 
cause the results of our research in this 
direction have been made widely avail- 
able, there has grown up in this country 
a great industry of individual fabrica- 
tors of Aluminum. They represent 
sources of supply from which can be 
obtained most of the forms and shapes 
of metal needed. 


Some industries are already using 
Aluminum almost to the full. Many 
others are just beginning to appreciate 
its possibilities. A few have yet to dis- 
cover the economic benefits of this 
modern metal that is so light and yet 
so strong. 


The time has come, we believe, for 
all industry to make a fresh start, via 
fundamentals. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 


THREE FAMOUS ANNIVERSARIES 


Birth of George Washington (1732). + Foundation of original predecessor company of 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines by George Washington (1785). + Inauguration of The 


George Washington, world’s first genuinely air-conditioned long distance train (1932). 


corge Washington’ Ftatlroad 
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To the first printers, ink making day was a holiday 
celebrated as a picnic held around the boiling oil pot. 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 e NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue « NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


VAN EyYcK 


to make this 
page legible 


Tue tyre on this page is easy to read today because 
500 and more years ago the Court of the Prince 
of Burgundy was fabulously lavish in its display 
of jewels and furs, velvets and precious metals. 

To the painter Hubert Van Eyck, this display 
was a challenge to find colors capable of repro- 
ducing the splendor of what he saw on canvas. 

Calling on his young brother Jan, who was also 
a painter, he began his search for such colors, 
and after years of experiment discovered a 
method of preparing linseed oil to serve as a 
foundation for paint. This discovery became the 
basic formula from which were evolved both oil 
paints and printing inks. 

Since the Van Eycks’ discovery preceded mov- 
able type by at least four years, it can be placed as 
the first step in that series of inventions which 
have made modern printing possible. .... And which 
have reached their newest phase in Kleerfect— 
The Perfect Printing Paper. 

To the strength and opacity, essential to any 
printing paper, Kleerfect adds two new qualities: 

Freedom, for all practical purposes, from two- 
sidedness of color and surface; thus insuring 
printing of equally high quality on both sides. 

Improved color that eliminates glare, gives 
effective contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustrations and permits 
the maximum true reproductive power of one to 
four printed colors. 

Before you produce your next mailing, see 
samples of the better work Kleerfect makes pos- 
sible. A request to our advertising department in 
Chicago will bring them to you and the name of 


the merchant nearest you who stocks Kleerfect. 
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Lets Have a Sane Sales Tax 


By C. O. SHERRILL 
















































Consumet 


CHARLES DUNN 








“EVERY state having a sales tax today is losing 


thousands of dollars because of inefficient enforce- 


ment while retailers are alsolosing because they must 


paymoretothestate than they collect fromthe public 


In the past four years, many state 
and local treasuries have felt the 
pinch of poverty. Demands for relief 
and other emergency expenditures 
have increased rapidly while reve- 
nues have correspondingly fallen off. 
Real property which normally pro- 
vides the bulk of taxes has, since 
1929, decreased in importance as an 
available source of revenue. Tax 
strikes and defaults have led to grow- 
ing deficits and imperilled public 
credit. 

In the frantic search for revenue 
to meet necessary governmental ex- 
penses, every conceivable source has 
been combed. What is needed is 
a method of taxation having a broad 
base, a sure result and an equable 
burden on every one. In 24 states the 
sales tax, in some form, has been 
adopted as meeting these require- 
ments. Unfortunately all these taxes 
have been developed independently 
of each other. Rates are not uniform, 
the classes of property and services 
subject to the tax are not coordinated 
and, above all, methods of enforce- 


ment are not uniform—or practical. 

In some states the rate is as low 
as one half of one per cent, with no 
possible means for retailers to pass 
on the tax to consumers; in others 
the rate is three per cent, with man- 
datory or optional provisions for 
passing on the tax. Adjacent states, 
which should have fairly equivalent 
rates, have generally paid little at- 
tention to this important feature. 

In West Virginia, for example, 
under the so-called two per cent sales 
tax law, the tax on a six cent can of 
beans is 1624 per cent. In the adjoin- 
ing state of Kentucky, the tax on the 
same article, under a three per cent 
sales tax, is zero because Kentucky 
makes no levy on sales of less than 
ten cents. 

In Illinois, you can buy four cans 
of the same beans and pay no tax 
although the state sales tax levy is 
two per cent, while in Michigan you 
can buy two cans without tax but, if 
you buy three cans, you must pay a 
penny tax. 

Moreover, legislators and govern- 
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Former City Manager, Cincinnati 


ment executives have apparently 
failed to recognize the fact that this, 
like all other taxes, must be paid by 
the consumer. 

Efforts have been made to force 
retailers to pay the tax without pass- 


_ ing it on. Since most retailers operate 


at a net profit of considerably less 
than these sales taxes, this is obvi- 
ously out of the question. For in- 
stance, there is hardly a grocery 
chain in the United States which 
makes a net profit of more than two 
per cent on its gross sales. Naturally 
such organizations could not absorb 
a three per cent tax, but efforts to 
make them do it have led to some un- 
believable conditions in the wording 
of these laws and in their enforce- 
ment. 


A simple plan is needed 


IF legislators will only realize that 
this tax is a just, reasonable burden 
on all consumers and then set it up 
on this basis, with a simple, manda- 
tory method of passing it on to the 
public, they will have discovered one 
of the simplest, fairest and easiest 
methods of obtaining adequate taxes 
ever devised. 

No state has yet adopted such a 
method. As a result, every state hav- 
ing a sales tax law today is losing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
taxes because of faulty regulations 
and inefficient enforcement. Retail- 
ers in these states, who pay in full, 
are also losing heavily because they 
must pay more to the state than they 
can collect from the public. 

In Illinois, this loss to honest re- 
tailers is estimated at 30 per cent 
of the total tax paid. In Michigan, 
one large company is forced to sup- 
plement its tax collections with more 
than $265,000 a year to make up the 
correct percentage on its gross sales. 
A recent investigation in this state 
shows that three of the largest re- 
tailers in a certain field pay 50 per 
cent of the total taxes collected in 
their line, although they do only 25 
per cent of the business. This seems 
to indicate that competitors are tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that there 
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is no single mandatory method of 
collection. 

Although the retailer is taxed 
three per cent on his gross sales, 
neither the law nor the regulations 
tell him how he is to collect this 
amount from the customer. Most of 
the merchants have an informal 
agreement to collect no tax on pur- 
chases of less than 17 cents. Between 
17 and 49 cents they collect one cent. 


A tin box for accounting 


THE usual method of collection is 
to place a tin box at each register 
in the store. Pennies are supposed to 
be dropped into this box as the cus- 
tomer pays his bill but the collection 
usually totals from 15 to 20 per cent 
less than the tax which must be paid. 
Honest retailers make up the dif- 
ference. Their dishonest competitors 
simply forget how much tax they 
owe. 

The natural conclusion from this 
might be that the public benefits to 
the same extent as these firms are 
penalized, but such is not the case. 
The non-taxpaying retailer is the 
real beneficiary at the expense of the 
honest retailer, and the consumer. 
In Pennsylvania, in the six months 
that a sales tax was in effect, the 
state treasury reported that 60 per 
cent of the retailers who should have 
paid the tax failed to do so, and that 
30 per cent of the taxes that should 
have been paid were not collected. 
In Kentucky, approximately one- 
fourth of the tax that was estimated 
as being available, is not being col- 
lected for the same reason—non-en- 
forcement. 

With experience covering 12 
states, I believe that under a cor- 
rectly drawn, well-enforced sales tax 
law, almost 100 per cent compliance 
can be had, with the least possible 
burden on the retailers and tax- 
payers. 

The public will pay the sales tax 
without a murmur when it is col- 
lected honestly and exactly in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed per- 
centage rate and yet, since every per- 
son must pay at least a small tax, the 
public will be tax-conscious and will 
more carefully check governmental 
expenses to avoid waste. Moreover, 
the expense of collecting will be re- 
duced from a quarter to a half of 
the present cost, the states will col- 
lect millions of dollars that they are 
now losing and the collecting agents, 
the retailers, will no longer have to 
pay these taxes out of their own 
pockets. 

These desirable results can be ob- 
tained by setting up a tax on a three 
per cent rate, mandatorily passed on 
to the consumer; providing the prin- 
cipal enforcing features in the law 
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and authorizing the proper state com- 
mission to issue regulations and col- 
lect these taxes. The three per cent 
rate is chosen - because experience 
shows that the low percentage rates 
such as that in Missouri—one half of 
one per cent—or in Indiana—one per 
cent—are costly to the consumer, 
ruinous to the retailer and unjust to 
all, whereas the reasonably higher 
rates, with uniform, mandatory pass- 
on provisions are fair, great revenue 
producers and work no great hard- 
ship on anyone. 

To find out the things that should 
and should not be placed in the law 
and should and should not be done 
in the way of enforcement, it is only 
necessary to examine some of the 
typical state sales tax laws. 

The principal methods heretofore 
followed for collecting sales taxes 
are: 

1. By brackets. 

2. By markup. 

3. By optional markup or bracket. 

4. By the stamp method. 

To illustrate these methods, the 
procedure followed in North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Kentucky will be explained. 

With any of these methods of col- 
lection much difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in arriving at a simple, 
equitable and legal plan that will col- 
lect the exact sum required by the 
law from every retailer and at the 
same time will be easily and fairly 
applied, both from the point of view 
of the seller and the purchaser. 

Under the bracket method, small 
purchases up to a certain amount are 
arbitrarily exempted from tax. Also 
the percentage rate varies for every 
purchase made. This method is used 
in North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Michigan and Kentucky: 

In North Carolina the brackets 
are: 

1 to 9c—no tax 
10 to 35c—i1c tax 
36 to 70c—2c tax 


71 to 1.05—3c tax 
1.06 and up—scaled accordingly. 


In Michigan the brackets are: 


1 to 16c—no tax 
17 to 49c—1c tax 
50 to 83c—2c tax 
84 to 1.16—3c tax 
1.17 and up—scaled accordingly. 


In West Virginia the brackets are: 


1 to 5c—no tax 
6 to 50c—I1c tax 
51 to 1.00—2c tax 
1.01 to 1.50—3c tax 
1.51 and up—scaled accordingly. 


In Kentucky the brackets are: 


1 to 9c—no tax 
10 to 35c—l1c tax 
36 to 70c—2c tax 
71 to 1.09—3c tax 
In all these and similar cases of 
enforcement through brackets, the 
results are unsatisfactory. In some 





states more tax is collected from pur- 
chasers than the law requires or the 
state receives. In addition, the pur- 
chaser naturally resents paying a one 
cent tax on a six cent sale, as in West 
Virginia, or on a ten cent sale as 
Kentucky. In West Virginia this par- 
ticular tax on a six cent purchase 
is at the very high rate of 1624 per 
cent, and unreasonably high on all 
small purchases. 


Bracket collections cut receipts 


IN MICHIGAN, much less is collect- 
ed in taxes from consumers. than the 
law requires. In Illinois, one large 
company collects from the purchaser 
30 per cent less than it pays to the 
state. Where accurate records are not 
kept, as is the case with many mer- 
chants, the state loses a large part 
of the taxes collected. In all these 
cases, the tax is unfair to the con- 
sumer because it is not collected at 
the uniform rate fixed by law. 

Experience has proven that all 
bracket methods allow dishonest 
merchants to hold back large sums 
because of the impossibility of check- 
ing the gross receipts of every store 
in the state, and thus the honest mer- 
chant and the public are penalized. 

Under the mark-up system, the tax 
is not set out separately and the mer- 
chant tries to mark up his merchan- 
dise sufficiently to recover the tax 
from the purchaser. This has proven 
a complete failure. 

Every merchant has a different 
idea about the articles on which his 
markup should be made and the ten- 
dency is to increase the markup be- 
yond the actual tax required in an 
effort to be sure to collect enough. 
This is hard on the purchaser. The 
state, on the other hand, does not 
collect all the taxes due because of 
the impossibility of checking the ac- 
counts of all the stores. 

The seriousness of the situation in 
Indiana is indicated by the fact that 
the merchants there are making a 
determined effort to replace the one 
per cent gross receipts tax with a flat 
three per cent consumers sales tax, 
mandatorily passed on. 

The optional markup or bracket 
method allows the merchant to adopt 
any plan he sees fit to recover the 
tax. The result is confusion worse 
confounded. Some merchants use 
brackets of various kinds, others use 
the markup plan. In Illinois, the 
more commonly used brackets are: 

1 to 25c—no tax 
26 to 75c—1c tax 
76 to 1.25—2c tax 


1.26 to 1.75—3c tax 
1.76 and up—scaled accordingly. 


The merchants in this state, under 
the sponsorship of the state Cham- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Program Your Life Insurance in a Practical Way 


CGE you bought your life insurance 

you had the satisfaction of knowing 
that your family would have money—if any- 
thing happened to you. BUT have you 
arranged for the payment of this money to 


your family in the most effective and prac- 
tical way? . 


Your life insurance can provide a certain 
amount of ready cash to meet outstanding 
obligations so that your wife will have no 
debts hanging over her at the beginning of a 
difficult readjustment period. The balance of 
your life insurance may be paid in a number of 
ways—for example, through monthly instal- 
ments to take care of rent, food and various 
family expenses for a definite length of time. 


Plan to finance the obligations of your family 
through a Life Insurance Program. It can be 
rearranged as your conditions change. You 
and your family will have added security be- 
cause you have planned definitely what you 
want your life insurance to do. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 





**You can arrange to 
have the proceeds of your 
Life Insurance paid in 
different ways. Suppose 
we lay out a program.” 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 
advise you how to start a Life Insurance Pro- 
gram. Send for him or mail the coupon below. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and 
group, in large and small amounts. It also 
issues annuities and accident and health 
policies. 


US 
aS 
> 


| 


STI\N AS 
Ing we” 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit of 
its policyholders, and any divisible surplus 
is returned to its policyholders in the form 
of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. (N) 


_ Without obligation, I would like to receive informa- 
tion regarding a Program of Life Insurance which begins 
re Cash Fund and a Monthly Income for a definite 
period. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


©r0ss m.c.1 


co. 











Not even the fishing-line business— 


as witness the innovation in lines 


described in the lines below 


Concentrated milk, produced by a simple new process, is being 
sold in bottles, “fresh” every day, by one distributor. When 
diluted with half water, it’s said to compare favorably with 
fresh bottled milk in cream line, solids, flavor... . 


Portable hand devices by which the housewife can convert 
butter and milk into cream (light, medium or heavy, accord- 
ing to the proportions used) are now offered... . 


Complete meals can be prepared at the table with a new port- 
able electric range which plugs into any outlet. It has two 
outside burners which fold flush against the sides of the in- 
sulated oven, is 185% inches high, 15% long, 13 wide.... 


A new cabinet sink unit has the sink mounted directly on the 
cabinet, eliminating wall-hanging of the sink. The unit has a 
fioor-sealed base, compartments and drawers for utensils... . 


To the ladies: New non-breakable nursing bottles go gay— 
blue for boys, pink for girls; hosiery darning’s facilitated by 
a card holding 125 yards of yarn in ten shades; a new kitchen 
rack of household papers proffers rolls of four kinds—waxed, 
cooking parchment, garbage and toweling... . 


Natural sponges are now available in pastel shades, to match 
bathroom color schemes... . 


Wound dressings can be kept clean and white through a new 
waterproof adhesive tape. Its backing is washable... . 


Now offered for household use, a new noninflammable clean- 
ing fluid is said to evaporate perfectly, leave no odor. Grease, 
oil, tar, gum, even fresh paint are said to be removed by it.... 


A more sightly residence bell and buzzer system is provided 
by a new call panel which conceals wires and signals beneath 
decorative surface or flush-type coverings... . 


A new flooring has a resilient, insulated base and a linoleum or 
rubber top-covering. It’s said to be soft under foot, moisture 
resistant. ... 


Modernizing of old lighting equipment is made easy by a new 
line of indirect light fixtures (of spun aluminum) which are in- 
stalled simply by screwing them into the old light socket... . 


Guessing and testing that usually attend the locating of blown 
fuses are eliminated by a new fuse which displays the letters 
OK when in good condition, NG after it’s blown.... 


Longer wear is claimed for a new washer for hot or cold water 
faucets. It’s made of mineral-treated wood. ... 


Protection for lawns, flower beds is afforded by a new sec- 
tional steel guard. Units are one yard long, snap together to 
form a rail enclosure supported by folding stakes. ... 


Driven by compressed air, a new seven-pound machine for wet 
or dry sanding carries the abrasive paper on an oscillating, 
fully flexible pad which permits sanding, finishing of curved 
surfaces. ... 


Simplicity, ease of handling, light weight, lack of “kick” are 
said to characterize a new electric tie tamper for railroad use. 
It is operated by a light, portable power plant... . 


Interior temperatures of plastic materials can be determined 
with a new pyrometer. Its thermocouple is housed in a hollow, 
stainless steel needle which is thrust into the material... . 


A new delayed-control, automatic rewind combination lock for 
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No Business Can Escape Change 
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Narrow is, sash m s and frames distinguish a new 
aluminum, weight-hung window. Sash, frame and weights are 
built into one unit, glazed and ready for quick installation 





safes, vaults, automatically relocks if the safe is not opened 
within three minutes after the delay period elapses.... 


Motor oil’s delivered to autos like gasoline—visibly metered 
and via hose—by a new dispenser. It vends four brands or 
grades from original sealed containers, is air operated... . 


Another new piece of filling-station equipment tests the motor- 
ist’s crankcase oil before his eyes, shows its viscosity (S. A. E. 
number), dirt content, and color as compared with new... . 


A new protective coating is described as acid and alkali re- 
sistant, tasteless, odorless, non-toxic. It’s said to form a hard, 
tenacious film, homogeneous. and flexible. .. . 


Bakers are offered a new icing machine which permits one man 
to ice a whole pan of sweet rolls, coffee cakes, etc., instantly. 
It’s said to give uniform application, economize on icing... . 


California sardines, with heads, tails and bellies cut off, are 
being packed upright in the can, like asparagus, by one packer. 
They’re cooked in the can, in their own oil.... 


Cellophane is now being metallized. Made by depositing metal- 
lic particles on the sheet, it can be laminated on fabrics or 
used in split yarn form, is said to be non-tarnishing. .. . 


A new shaving brush folds down into a molded plastic handle- 
base. Since the brush hangs downward when not in use, the 
bristles drain, don’t rot. It’s recommended for travel use... . 


Fishermen are offered new casting, trolling lines which show 
length of casts, amount of line left on reel. The lines are made 
in colors—a different hue every five yards. ... 

—PavuL H. HaywarpD 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NatTIon’s BusINEssS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Ww 
re The Model 66 
n Multigraph 
‘ (y= of today’s many big opportunities lies INSIDE your business 
... the creation of profits through savings. For example, consider 
a the matter of office nok factory forms. From 60% to 85G of all your 
‘i business forms can be produced...on the INSIDE...at a remarkable 
saving... with Multigraph. Your own employees operate it... often 
r- in spare time .... in the privacy of your own office. 
“ Besides a substantial saving in original production costs, you bene- 
ee fit in many other ways. You avoid delays... eliminate overstocking 
e- MULTIGRAPH HANDLES of forms . . . reduce investment in printed matter . . . save stor- 
d, age space. Of equal importance, you stop the waste which occurs 
ALL THESE JOBS when sudden changes of policy or method render forms obsolete. For 
- 1. Printing Office and Factory Forms. Multigraph permits production of the exact quantities you need... 
y- 2. Duplicating Circular Letters and Bulletins. when * doata need them. Ae . 
as 3. Printing Price Lists and Quotations. Look over the partial list of Multigraph’s many uses shown at the 
~ 4. Penduidng Uteect MiaG Abvertiitng, left. Many of these apply to your business .. . Multigraph will save 
r. 6: Ria hit eta, you money in these and other ways. Our representative will gladly 
0 a ee ee 1 gs-and-profit possibilities with you, without obligation. 
6. Imprinting Booklets, Folders, Inserts. ee eee I dpe. 8 : 
“ + re . ' He will also tell you about the new MULTILITH process of simpli- 
7. Duplicating Messages on Post Cards. fed office lithography. 
8. Printing House Organs. 
9. Producing Complete Personalized Letters. ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
“ 10. Printing Cartons and Cellophane Wrappers. (Multigraph Division) ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
; 11. Printing Instruction and Parts Booklets. OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
m 12. Producing Display and Price Cards. 
od 13. Printing Gummed Stickers and Labels. a 
14. Producing Catalog Pages. 
- THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 MODELS IN THE uf / Td 
wd MULTIGRAPH LINE, INCLUDING OFFICE PRINTING, 
er LITHOGRAPHING, TYPESETTING AND FOLDING TRADE MARK 
us. MACHINES. PRICES AS LOW AS $145.00 MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING ~~ 
35 
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Points of View 





A round-up in which New Dealers, Old Dealers, Professors 


and Business Men set forth some current states of mind 


Donald Richberg Presents the Case 
for Risk in Business 


MAY I say with all due respect that I read with surprise 
and disbelief a statement of your board of directors that 
commitments would be undertaken “only if business men 
believe that it will be safe and profitable to operate.” 

My mind slipped back over the history of a few thou- 
sand years of trade and commerce—over the stories of 
traders who dared the perils of the sea in little sailing 
vessels, and who explored strange, dangerous lands; the 
adventurers who risked life and fortune to win wealth, 
to open up new avenues of commerce and new fields of 
trade. 

Coming down to more modern times I thought of the 
pioneers of America who blazed trails through the 
wilderness, laid railroads across the continent, built 
cities around new industries and spent their energies and 
their money in finding and developing the natural re- 
sources of the nation. 

Within the span of my lifetime I could remember bil- 
lions of dollars and millions of lives which were ventured 
in new enterprises, in exploiting new inventions, that 
gave us electric light and power, telephones, airplanes, 
radios, motion pictures. 

And so, with all due respect, I beg to disagree with 
any assertion that business stagnates except when it 
is safe and profitable to operate. 

On the contrary, I dare to assert that risk and adven- 
ture attract the only men who have any claim to great- 
ness, or any right to leadership, in any line of human 
endeavor. 

Socialists, who idealize the protection of a paternal 
government, may scorn my desire to see some elements 
of “rugged individualism” survive the degenerating in- 
fluences of a machine-made civilization. But, unless the 
business men of America have been shell-shocked into 
nervous impotence, there must come a time when they 
will respond to the fighting spirit of that old admiral who 
signaled: 

“Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead!” 


An address before the 
Congress of American Industry in New York 


Alfred P. Sloan, President of General Motors, 
Hails the Passing of Regimentation 


TODAY the magic possibilities of industrial regimenta- 
tion and the so-called planned economy no longer cast 
the spell of yesterday—that spell is broken. That is the 
most important thing that has happened. 

Men are becoming increasingly aware that the strong- 
est instrumentality of revival and reconstruction is the 
existing system of free enterprise. 

In the development of that belief we are not turning to 
the Left nor to the Right. We are going forward; we 
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are simply recognizing the only road we can possibly 
follow. 

The real problem is how much and in what way can 
the system of free enterprise, which has made America 
what it is today, be stimulated and how, at the same time, 
can the recognized errors and deficiencies be compen- 
sated, thus bringing all into a harmonious whole? 


From an address before the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association 


An ex-Budget Maker Calls for a Balanced Budget 


IF spending is not conducive to recovery, then the only 
other alternative is to adopt the policy of not spending. 
That means a policy of balancing the budget. 

A balanced budget is not only an act designed to pro- 
tect a currency internally; it is not only an act of de- 
fense, it is more than that. It is a powerful weapon 
against a depression. First of all it gives absolute se- 
curity to the currency. Thus it develops an atmosphere 
of confidence. ... 

Which is the more cruel, which is more inhuman, 
which entails the greatest destruction of individual 
self-respect—to continue a policy which must inevitably, 
just as sure as the night follows the day, plunge 125,- 
000,000 people into the destructive effects of a collapsed 
currer*y or to pursue a policy, difficult, to be sure—but 
there ‘s no easy way out of trouble—a policy predicated 
upon sacrifice, hard work, which prevents destitution 
and yet which saves 125,000,000 people from a ghastly 
social and economic calamity? 

What appears at first blush and without thought to be 
the most human course is more frequently than other- 
wise the most dest.'uctive of human values. 


From the address of Lewis A. Douglas 
before the Economic Club of New York 


When Economics and Social Good Conflict 


THERE is no doubt that a genuine boom could be pro- 
duced by an observance of economic factors alone. But it 
is fairly clear that this economic soundness might re- 
quire for a time wages so low as to be socially intolerable. 


Raymond Moley, editor and friend of 
the President, at the Industrial Congress 


An Admission that Division of Wealth 
Isn't the Answer 


MANY persons feel that the problem of more abundant 
living would be solved if we had more uniform distribu- 
tion of income. Certain facts appear to support this 
view. In 1929, the 36,000 richest families received as 
much income as the 11,000,000 poorest families. The 
lower 60 per cent of the families in 1929 received only 
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ARM-SPRINKLER VALVE CLOSED 





A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 
AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 


Your automatic sprinkler is the best fire 
protection you can have—if it is in operat- 
ing condition. 

But ...someone closes a valve... water 
level falls... air pressure drops .. . water 
supply freezes ...Then where is your pro- 
tection when fire comes? 

It’s no fault of the sprinkler. Someone 
—some human being—blundered, failed, 
forgot. To depend on the human element 
in the maintenance of your sprinkler is to 
gamble with CHANCE... 

It’s a gamble you can’t afford to take 
and don’t need to take. A.D.T. Automatic 
Supervision eliminates CHANCE— 
protects your protection against the hazard 
of human failure. 

A.D.T. Sprinkler Supervisory Service 
maintains a continuous watch over every vital 
part of your sprinkler system. Any symptom 

of trouble is automatically reported to 

the A.D.T. Central Station—correc- 

tive action is taken immediately, no 

matter what the hour of day or night. 

A.D.T. Supervision also makes your 

sprinkler an automatic fire alarm — 

automatically summons the fire depart- 
ment when a sprinkler head operates. 


A FREE SURVEY OF YOUR PREMISES 


There may be many vulnerable spots in your pro- 
tective system of which you are unaware. A. D.T. 
will be glad to make a confidential survey of your 
present hazards and protection. This survey will 
cost you nothing, will not obligate you in any way 
—and may point the way to substantial econ- 
omies. Write to A.D.T., 155 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., and we will arrange for a survey at 
your convenience. 


OTHER A.D.T. PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


A.D.T. ‘Aero’? Automatic Fire Alarm. 
A.D.T. Watchman Supervisory Service. 
A.D.T. Burglar Alarm Service. 
A.D.T. Holdup Alarm Service. 


The effectiveness of A. D. T. Central Station Service in pro- 
tecting your property and safeguarding the continuity of your 
business is proved by its record. During the past five years, 
A. D.T. protected properties, representing values of more than 
20 billion dollars, had a 99 94/ 100% immunity from burglary 
loss, 99 96/ 100% immunity from fire loss. 


Controlied Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 Sixth Avenue ° ° New York, N. Y. 
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one quarter of the total income, while the upper one per 
cent received almost one quarter. 

If it were possible to average these two groups direct- 
ly, the income of millions of families would be greatly 
increased. 

The problem cannot be solved as simply as that, how- 
ever, 

It takes machinery and equipment to produce goods 
for consumption. A large part of the income of the higher 
income groups is invested, and so used for the creation 
of such capital. 

The Brookings figures indicate, for example, that one 
third of the income of the families with incomes of 
more than $2,500 goes for savings—that is to say, 
capital formation; ‘while two thirds is spent for con- 
sumption. In the very wealthy families, as much as half 
or two thirds of the income is saved. Even if some 
system were worked out for more equal incomes, it would 
be necessary to continue to divert a considerable part of 
our annual production to the creation of capital. The 
extent to which a diversion of income from those now 
enjoying large incomes to those of smaller incomes would 
improve the whole economic picture is, therefore, much 
more limited than is generally recognized. 


Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Adviser 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, before the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Liberty Rather Than Equality 


FOR a very long time, liberty was our aspiration and I 
cannot help thinking that in the long run individuals will 
be both happier and of a higher order, and that the com- 
mon welfare will be better served, if liberty remains 
the great ideal. 

Perhaps it is a bit old-fashioned to be so difficult to 
reconcile to equality as an ideal, but I do find it very 
difficult. When I try to construct for myself a society in 
which equality has triumphed over liberty, I find it dif- 
ficult to imagine its atmosphere elevated or inspiring. It 
seems to me that it necessarily suppresses the highest 
impulses and the finest sacrifices which in the past have 
purified and strengthened the race. 

It is for such reasons that I am concerned at the evi- 
dences which seem to show that as individuals we ure 
becoming less self-reliant; that we are willing to sur- 
render the adventure of striving, and are willing to be 
content to accept, as the best we can get, a sort of secure 
equality in a State which does all our planning and think- 
ing and providing for us. 

The pioneer spirit must needs be adapted to changing 
conditions. We could not permit Daniel Boone the free 
use of his long-range rifle in the crowded streets of a 
great city, but we ought not to destroy that spirit. Indeed 
we were in a fair way of modifying it, and much that we 
called the triumph of modern civilization is the fruit of 
that spirit in successive transformations. 

For my part, I am not able to imagine what equalitari- 
anism has to substitute for it, and I cannot help praying 
that life may continue an adventure full of charm and 
novelty, with wide spiritual spaces for the minds and 
hearts of the valiant, and room beyond all horizons for 
imagination and aspiration. 

Newton D. Baker 
in the Atlantic 


Relief Administrator Hopkins Attacks 


AMONG other things we have done in this depression is 
to permit about 100,000 college students in the United 
States who could not afford to go to college to earn some- 
where between $10 and $15 a month so that they could go 
to college. I notice a couple of these overly-endowed 
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aristocratic institutions say that is a terrible thing to do. 
... I have no apologies to make to overendowed private 
institutions that do not know what to do with their 
money. 

Of course, I am not an educator and I should not be 
saying these things—talking about things that I do not 
know anything about. 

But you find in this field the same thing that you find 
in all other fields—the aristocrats of wealth who claim 
that they have certain privileges that the rest of us shall 
not have. 

Well, let them hang on to it up there in New England 
as long as they want. 

From an address to the 
Presidents of Land Grant Colleges 


The President of Williams Retorts 


THERE is no college in the country where the poor boy 
is more welcome or gets a better break... . 

Place any man behind a governmental desk and give 
him a few million dollars of government money to spend 
and he is likely to develop the fixation that any one who 
does not approve of the way he does his job is a public 
enemy. 

Williams College is still proud of the fact that it is not 
taking government money. If there is any professor here 
who approves of the New Deal he is perfectly free to say 
so, but if he does not approve of it, he, at least, does not 
have the embarrassment of knowing that when he teach- 
es that FERA economics are bad he is arguing against 


‘his own salary. 


From a public statement 


The Head of TVA Sums up the New Thinking 


THE profit system was a great achievement. An intri- 
cate fabric of incentives and restraints, developed by 
long experience, it has by law and custom tamed wild 
nature and harnessed the actual selfish motives of men 
to make them serve the common good. 

But the profit system now often thwarts a better or- 
der. Even with ali the restraints society has imposed 
upon it—each at first bitterly resented—the profit sys- 
tem still assumes that men may put private good before 
the general good. Greed often mars productive effort, yet 
maintains respectability as part of the accepted econom- 
ic system. 

With selfishness as its motive, the profit system never 
was free from exploitation. 

If big business is controlled by a few, ruling self- 
interest is the interest of a few, and the profit system 
for big business becomes less tenable. Business and the 
profit system are not identical. Business often is moti- 
vated by social responsibility, and must increasingly 
control and sublimate self-interest. 


Arthur E. Morgan, 
in Antioch Notes 


The Secretary of Agriculture Inquires if the 
Protestant Conscience is Any Longer Needed 


ONE of the tremendous unseen, but very real powers in 
the United States is the Protestant conscience. From its 
beginning in the Sixteenth Century, the Protestant con- 
science has placed grave responsibility on the individual. 
It was the individual’s first concern to make peace with 
his God. It was the individual’s second concern to wor- 
ship God by regular labor, frugal living and careful sav- 
ing. The third concern was to provide for schooling and 
democratic institutions in the faith that the children, 
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NEW TRUCK TIRE IS 


TRIPLE PROTECTED! 


“Sidewall failures are a thing of the 
past with us since we have been 
using those new Triple Protected 
tires,” says George Peters, one of 
the drivers who helps pile up three- 
quarters of a million miles annually 
for John Benkart and Sons Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 


“The boss told me we are now aver- 
aging almost 50,000 miles per tire on 
our tractor-trailer units. One reason 
we get that mileage is that we don’t 
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have any more sidewall breaks.” 


That’s just the reason why Goodrich 
built Triple Protection into every 
new Silvertown. Goodrich knew 
that the sidewall was the “Failure 
Zone” of all truck tires. 


So Goodrich did what had never 
been done before—built a tire with 
a combination of three safety 
features guarding against blow-outs 
—road delays—and big repair bills. 


In no other tire will you find this 
amazing invention: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber material 

with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply separation— 
distributes stresses—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK — the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord is sur- 

rounded by rubber. With ordinary cross-woven 
fabric, when the cords touch each other, they rub 
—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 


It’s just plain common sense to in- 


sist on this protection when you 
buy truck tires! 


THIS COSTLY INVENTION 
DiQe COSTS YOU NOTHING 


See your Goodrich truck tire dealer. 
Ask him to show you the tire that 
is making tire history. And re- 
member—Triple Protection costs 
you not a dime extra! 


Goodrich” i 4Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW i TIRES 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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There is never 


ee 
I 


an overproduction 


of brain-power! 


>Too much rain—and it's drained off. 
Too much cotton — and it’s plowed under. Too 
‘much pork — and pigs are killed. 
> But — there 
is never an overproduction of brain-power! 
Brains make for progress and prosperity. 
There are two ways to increase brain- 
power:—1. to employ additional brains, 
which is usually expensive; 2. to make the 
brains you have worth more. 
> Edison makes it 
easy for you to increase the value of the 
brains you already have—with Ediphone 
Voice Writing! With Pro-technic Ediphone 
equipment there is no time-eating, expen- 
sive waiting for secretarial service. At any 
hour, and on any day, dictators turn to 
their Pro-technic Ediphones, as easily as 
telephoning. They think once...write once 
...at once—and accomplish more. Brain- 
power increases — and profits, too! 


> TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. Without obligation, an Edison man will 


4 
»O Ea 
call, and show you how Voice Writing can in- ORANGE. N.J. U.S 
crease the brain-power in your organization. 





Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 





better educated than their parents, 
would reach a higher station in 
lite, 5.05 

Several generations of hard work 
and frugal saving produced a capital 
surplus which was thrown into the 
rapid exploitation of huge natural re- 
sources and ingenious inventions. As 
a result, thousands of families only 
six or seven generations removed 
from the Pilgrim Fathers suddenly 
found themselves in positions of un- 
usual wealth, power and influence. 
Suddenly raised above their past and 
above their fellows they perhaps be- 
haved with a little greater discretion 
and charity than families of similar 
power and wealth in previous civil- 
izations. But it was not enough. 

The individualistic Protestant 
background of most of the new in- 
dustrial leaders was excellent train- 
ing for competitive expansion, for 
the accumulation of huge stores of 
capital, and for the donating of vast 
sums of money to educational institu- 
tions, missionary enterprises and 
hospitals. But, unfortunately, the 
Protestant individualism of the Nine- 
teenth Century was not sufficient to 
provide effective insight into the 
social problems of a world which had 
suddenly become filled up and drawn 
together. 

The children of many of the 
wealthy Protestants began to display 
an amazing inability to behave them- 
selves decently—let alone shoulder 
responsibility or understand the 
trend of the times. By 1929 it almost 
seemed as though Protestantism 
were approaching mental and social 
bankruptcy. The hard times of the 
’thirties have to some extent revivi- 
fied it. The original Protestant 
doctrine gave an enormous capacity 
to the individual to live econom- 
ically, endure hardship and work 
HAM, <<: 

The experience of the past 100 
years would indicate that there is no 
better equipment for material suc- 
cess in life than the training of a de- 
vout Protestant or Orthodox Jewish 
family. As long as there was a 
Frontier to be conquered, such train- 
ing produced a truly social result. 

But now that the Frontier is 
passed and the United States has 
suddenly become a creditor nation 
and larger segments of our national 
economic life have fallen under the 
control of the corporate form of 
organization, it becomes increas- 
ingly doubtful if the spiritual atti- 
tude of the Protestants of today 
can do for their children and grand- 
children that which was done for this 
generation by our fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

Henry A. Wallace to the World Alliance 
for International Friendship 
Through the Churches 
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The Tangle of 
Federal Housing 


(Continued from page 24) 

for letting of contracts. Contracts 
were also ready to let on six addi- 
tional projects. Actual expenditures 
of the Division to December 22 
totalled $4,961,062, covering among 
other things purchase of 44,086 
acres of land. Eighty-six families 
were actually settled in these com- 
pleted homes and 100 more were liv- 
ing on homesteads while working to 
complete their houses. 

By so working homesteaders earn 
part of the cost of their $2,000 to 
$4,000 homes. They pay off the bal- 
ance, at three per cent interest, over 
30 years. Monthly payments for the 
average $3,000 homestead thus run 
around $12.65. What our thrifty low- 
incomers think of this proposition is 
attested by the many applications for 


. each available homestead. Successful 


applicants must be neither too well 
off nor yet too poverty stricken, 
must have some experience in farm- 
ing and pass a dozen other tests. Pre- 
liminary sifting and investigating are 
done by the local project directors; 
Washington compiles the final list of 
the chosen people. 


Rehabiluating farm families 


SOMEWHAT akin to the subsistence 
homesteads project is the third phase 
of the Hopkins-Ickes program, the 
nine-month-old Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Division of Administrator Hop- 
kins’ Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Its projects fall into 
two classes. First is rehabilitation of 
families on individual farms in their 
home communities, involving repair 
and remodelling of existing houses. 
Second are the government-built 
rural-industrial communities in which 
families are coneentrated from other 
points and which involve new con- 
struction. 

Both are supposed to be self- 
liquidating over a term of years. Sev- 
eral thousand homes have been re- 
built or repaired through the first 
endeavor, relief labor being used 
wherever possible. Of the rural-in- 
dustrial communities, one had been 
completed, as of December 15, and 
occupied by 100 families, chosen from 
local relief rolls. It is at Woodlake, 
Texas, and cost between $250,000 and 
$300,000. Another, in Mississippi 
County, Ark., had 139 of an ultimate 
700 houses completed and occupied. 
A third, at Red House, W. Va., had 
153 houses practically completed as 
the year ended. Fifty other such com- 
munities had been tentatively ap- 
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The 


LINE 


that leads to 
quicker, cheaper, 
more complete 


figures 


THE Comptometer line of 
adding-caleulating machines 
maintains its front-rank posi- 
tion in the field of accounting 
as high-speed equipment for 
all figure work. 

Those qualities which dis- 
linguish Comptometer per- 
formance — mechanical 
precision; sound construction; 
Controlled-Key safeguard 
against operating errors, and 
other automatic safety controls 
— are available in units suit- 
able for every kind of figure 
work, 


The variety of machines 
available offers a suitable 
model for economical produc- 
tion of each class of work. 


A Comptometer representa- 
tive will be glad to discuss the 
line with you, and recommend 
the machines most suitable to 
your own particular needs. A 
telephone call or letter to any 
Comptometer office—or to 
the address below — will bring 
you further information. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 








ELECTRIC MODEL K COMPTOMETER—Among 
powered machines of its type, it has no superior. 





STANDARD MODEL J COMPTOMETER—High- 
speed, dependabli hi for all figure work. 








SUPERTOTALIZER COMPTOMETER—Regular 
Model J—with dual register for extending sub- 
totals to grand total. 








20-COLUMN DESK UNIT COMPTOMETER— 
Especially designed for sales distribution and 


general statistical work. 


TRADE-MARE 














OR MORE 


ONE Detex model registers one station. 


ANOTHER Detex Watchman’s Clock 
registers up to 100 in complete 
numerals, and can go on from there, 


if needed. 


IN BETWEEN are other clocks of vary- 
ing capacities... 


ONE CLOCK and 10 to 12 stations is 
the system most often installed. 


Whatever your requirement, you will 
find it met by a Detex Model . . . made 
by a company that has built watchmen's 
clocks exclusively for 60 years and has 
50,000 systems now in use... any 
desired information on request. 


Detex Watchmen’s Clocks are ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labore- 
tories, Inc., and by Factory Mutuals 
Laboratory. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 29 Beach St., Boston 
80 VarickSt.,N.Y. Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Deter X 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 








proved, with purchase of land ap- 
proved for ten of the number. 

The plan anticipates that indus- 
tries will be set up in these com- 
munities, preferably by private op- 
erators, to supply supplemental in- 
come to the settlers. ‘‘Work centers” 
are now under way in the communi- 
ties which are intended to supply en- 
tering wedges for such enterprises 
and meanwhile to allow the “rehabili- 
tants” to make some of their own 
necessities. 


Construction by relief labor 


COST of dwellings in these com- 
munities is put at $1,500 to $1,700 
each. They are being built directly 
by relief labor, whereas many of the 
Interior Department’s subsistence 
homesteads have been built under 
contract. Both because of the ex- 
tremely low cost of the FERA dwell- 
ings and their direct construction by 
relief labor, many think that, as an 
experiment, Interior’s Subsistence 
Homesteads Division is proceeding 
along sounder lines and producing 
better-built homes than FERA’s 
Rural Rehabilitation Division. 

So much for the theory, progress 
and status of the Hopkins-Ickes at- 
tack on housing. 

The Moffett attack, the second 
major front on which the Govern- 
ment is grappling with the problem, 
is proceeding along fundamentally 
different lines. While yielding noth- 
ing to the Hopkins-Ickes school so 
far as its views on the social de- 
sirability of more adequate housing 
are concerned, the Moffett school be- 
lieves that this goal can and should 
be achieved through encouraging pri- 
vate enterprise rather than through 
direct federal action. Such a course, 
it believes, will more surely bring 
about those concomitants of revived 
residential construction, increased 
employment and national economic 
recovery. 

It is pursuing these ends, under 
the National Housing Act and 
through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, in three ways. First, under 
Title I of the Act, is the home mod- 
ernization program, a temporary 
plan which was launched August 1 
and will carry through the current 
year. Through minimum interest 
rates and 3,798 locally organized 
Better Housing Campaigns, home 
owners have been encouraged to bor- 
row from their local lending agencies 
to finance modernization and repairs. 
These local lenders, in turn, have 
been encouraged to grant such loans 
by a federal insurance plan. No 
premiums are charged for insuring 
these modernization loans. Loans are 
repayable, for the most part, in 
monthly sums which, as in the Hop- 
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kins-Ickes mortgage-loans, include 
interest and part of the principal. 

By January 1, according to FHA, 
11,936 financial institutions had 
qualified to make modernization 
loans under this program. Reports 
from 3,997 of these institutions 
showed 72,658 loans, totalling $30,- 
450,583, actually made, all this “at 
relatively insignificant expense” to 
the Government. 

The second phase of the Moffett 
attack is proceeding under Title I 
of the Housing Act. A permanent 
plan, it seeks to encourage private 
financing of residential construction 
and also refinancing of existing mort- 
gages through mutually insured 
mortgage loans which may range up 
to 80 per cent of the value of the 
property. 

As in the case of the insured mod- 
ernization loans, the insurance fund 
is federally administered, but this 
fund is provided through premiums 
paid by borrowers rather than 
through federal underwriting. These 
mutually insured mortgages are 
amortized, regular payments dis- 
charging both interest and principal 
in about 20 years. 

This Title II phase was launched 
November 1. By January 1, 779 fi- 
nancial institutions had been author- 
ized to make such mortgage loans. 

A further aid to this phase of the 
Moffett program is expected to be 
given shortly through regulations 
providing for the setting up of na- 
tional mortgage associations. These 
associations, it is planned, will be 
authorized to deal in the mutually in- 
sured mortgages and to sell mortgage 
notes to the public. 


Mortgages may be insured 


THE third phase of the Moffett pro- 
gram provides for insuring mort- 
gages on low-cost housing projects 
(presumably rental) carried out 
through restricted-dividend corpora- 
tions or municipal housing authori- 
ties. Amount of equity investment of 
such groups must be at least equiva- 
lent to the value of the land, and in 
addition they must have cash work- 
ing capital of not less than three per 
cent of the total cost of the projects 
they undertake. 

Houses to be located in neighbor- 
hoods protected by proper deed re- 
strictions and well-drawn, strictly 
enforced zoning regulations will re- 
ceive the most favorable considera- 
tion for these insured mortgage 
loans. Thus this phase of the Moffett 
program is deemed by many superior 
to the Hopkins-Ickes program in its 
community aspects, for it stimulates 
more effective community planning 
by initiative of local citizens. 

Now a word or two as to the two 
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earlier federal activities connected 
with housing, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. The first is a per- 
manent organization, headed by 
Chairman John H. Fahey. It was cre- 
ated in July, 1932, to assist home 
mortgage institutions. It functions 
in this field much as the Federal Re- 
serve system functions in commer- 
cial banking. As of January 1, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fahey, the system had 
a membership of 3,087 building and 
loan associations, mutual savings 
banks and similar institutions. 

“These member institutions,” he 
said, “hold practically half of the en- 
tire $7,000,000,000 of home mortgage 
resources of all the 10,000 or more 
building and loan associations in the 
United States.” 


Loans for distressed owners 


THE Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion is also headed by Chairman 
Fahey but, unlike the Home Loan 
Bank system, it is an emergency or- 
ganization. It was set up June 13, 
1933, and was given funds totalling 
$2,200,000,000 with which to relieve 
distressed home owners by refinanc- 
ing their existing mortgages on 
easier terms. These terms usually 
provided amortization over 15 years 
at five per cent. The Corporation’s 
funds were practically exhausted by 
January 1 and unless Congress sup- 
plies more, as some demand, its fu- 
ture will be that of a mortgage holder 
and collector. 

While complete figures are not yet 
available, the extent of that job can 
be gauged by the fact that, as of 
December 27, it had refinanced mort- 
gages and liens on 721,962 homes, 
through loans ayeraging $3,025 and 
totalling $2,184,060,497. 

It should be added that, like the 
private mortgage holders it dis- 
placed, HOLC is having its collection 
troubles. In early December Chair- 
man Fahey stated that these delin- 
quencies were “less than 20 per cent 
of the amount due” but he also went 
on with a warning to delinquents 
which touched on what many ob- 
servers have cited as an inherent 
danger in direct federal financing of 
mortgages and homes. He said: 

Apparently ... some few of the Cor- 
poration’s borrowers are under the mis- 
taken impression that the Corporation 
intends to be unduly lenient, even to the 
extent of permitting them to maintain 
their homes without payment of interest 
or principal upon their ioans.... The Cor- 
poration . . . will not permit mortgagors 
to take unfair advantage of the gener- 


osity of the Government, which has ren- 
dered them a great service. 


_ This tendency of some of the grow- 
ing number of householders who owe 
mortgages directly to various gov- 
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A traveler barely escaped from a hotel 
fire—leaving clothes, baggage, car— 
everything to the flames. He was 1500 


miles from home—in a strange town. 


What could he do? 


His clothes and baggage were in- 
sured under a worldwide personal 
effects policy and his car under a 
comprehensive automobile policy, 
both in the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company— which with the 
_ Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company has agents practically 
everywhere. He reported his loss to 





| the nearest Hartford agent, whose 
name and address he ascertained by calling the nearest Western 
Union office. The agent cooperated with him as though the 
policy had been written in his own office. The loss was settled 
with no undue delay—everything smoothly and efficiently 
handled. This traveler's experience taught him that a vital factor of 
insurance protection is swift, intelligent claim service wherever the 
crisis may arise. The availability of competent claim service any- 
where throughout the United States and Canada adds greatly to 


the desirability of Hartford policies, backed as they are by ample 
financial strength. (The Policyholders’ Surplus is over $40,000,000). 


There is a Hartford representative near you wherever you are, 
whose name and address can be had by simply calling “Western 
Union”. The Hartford agent will help you if you are in trouble. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask 
any licensed broker to place your insurance in the Hartford which writes practically every 


form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 
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\ K he DELIBERATELY pass over nine out 

of ten readers of this page—wise young 
men completely satisfied with their earning 
power and mental equipment. 

To the limited few who realize that the 
whole business picture has now radically 
changed, who know that there is a whole 
new set of rules to be mastered, we should 
like to present a copy of a little book called 
‘‘What a Business Man Must Know Today.” 

In it men with imagination may find the 
inspiration to seize one of the bigger places 
of business and earn a few thousand more 
a year. 

To such men this book is free. It explains 
also the Institute’s up-to-date Course and 
Service for men who want to become inde- 
pendent in the next five years. Among the 
contributors to this course are: ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, JR. (General Motors), BRUCE BAR- 
TON (Advertising), C. M. CHESTER (General 
Foods Corporation), M. H. AYLESWORTH 
(National Broadcasting), and dozens more. 
Who could fail to get something of value 
from contact with minds like these? 

For the man perfectly content with him- 
self and his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But there are 
thousands of men who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 

The booklet pictured above, “‘What a 
Business Man Must Know Today,” should 
be read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It contains the condensed results of 25 years’ 
experience in helping men to forge ahead 
financially. Send for your copy today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Tothe Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
807 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 





- Send me “What a Business Man 
Must Know Today,” which I may keep. 
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ernment housing agencies to “take 
unfair advantage of the Govern- 
ment” may eventually express itself, 
some observers fear, in a formidable 
bloc able to enforce such advantage 
at the expense of taxpayers in gen- 
eral. 

Reviewing our rapid summary of 
these principal federal housing agen- 
cies—we have taken no account of 
several less important ones, or of 
federal farm.loan (and hence of farm 
home) agencies, or of a number of 
other government bureaus which im- 
pinge upon housing at some point— 
it will be seen that they exhibit both 
overlappings in practice and conflicts 
in theory. Only one consistent thread, 
the idea of amortized mortgages, is 
discernible, and even here terms and 
rates vary. 


Overlap and conflict 


HOPKINS’ rural-industrial commu- 
nities in a measure overlap Ickes’ 
subsistence homesteads; Ickes’ now- 
abandoned limited-dividend corpora- 
tions and his direct-built, low-cost 
rental projects lie in much the same 
field as Moffett’s projected restricted- 
dividend corporations; refinancing of 
existing mortgages under Moffett’s 
FHA enters, on a permanent basis, 
the field of Fahey’s Home Owners 
Loan Corporation; Fahey’s, Ickes’, 
Hopkins’ organizations are all active 
or potential mortgage lenders, hold- 
ers and collectors, and Moffett’s na- 
tional mortgage associations will 
add to the mortgage discounting 
facilities now offered by regional 
banks in the Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem. 

This confusing maze of mush- 
rooming agencies and _ activities 
traces back, in part at least, to con- 
flicts in theory which were brought 
into sharp focus by the recent flare- 
up between Secretary Ickes and Ad- 
ministrator Moffett. 

Each stood by his guns—TIckes for 
direct federal building, financed by 
three per cent government money; 
Moffett for federal encouragement of 
private construction privately fi- 
nanced—until a truce was brought 
about at the White House. 

This was merely a truce, however; 
the fundamental difference as to 
whether the Government or private 
enterprise will build and finance 
homes—and it simmers down to that 
—still remains. 

Proponents of the Moffett school 
see private residential construction 
and the home mortgage investment 
structure, now showing signs of re- 
vived animation, sharply endangered 
by the direct federal construction 
program. Particularly do they see 
this in the government-owned apart- 
ments now rising in slum areas of 


nine cities, with more to come. They 
deny the Hopkins-Ickes argument 
that these are in a non-competitive 
field and assert that these apart- 
ments perforce will be rented to in- 
come groups considerably above slum 
dwellers. 

Thus, it is asserted, they will tend 
to empty existing privately owned 
apartments and discourage construc- 
tion of new ones. A similar effect 
on private dwelling-house construc- 
tion and tenantry is seen as flowing 
in varying degree from the Hopkins- 
Ickes group’s other federal house- 
building activities. 

What can be done to clarify the 
tangled aims and policies, to bring 
some semblance of planning into the 
housing plans? In the words of the 
Construction and Civic Development 
Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, ‘what is 
needed is a sharp delimitation of the 
Government’s social activities in the 
field of housing (slum clearance, 
homesteads for families on relief, 
etc.) which will assure private capi- 
tal and private enterprise that these 
social and demonstration activities in 
housing will not interfere with their 
activities.” 

Add government competition to the 
other brakes now holding back pri- 
vate residential construction—the 
lag of income behind labor and mate- 
rial costs, to name one of the most 
important—and such stimulating fac- 
tors as rising rents and lowered in- 
terest rates may well be offset, pro- 
ponents of the Moffett school assert. 

They argue that the start which 
private residential construction has 
made from its 1933 low ($312,390,- 
000 as against 1934’s $324,126,000, 
according to one estimate) toward its 
more than $2,000,000,000 normal an- 
nual volume holds too many implica- 
tions for recovery and all that the 
word connotes to be thus endangered. 





Australian Bonds 


IN THE September NATION’s 
BUSINESS, in an article discussing 
labor relations in Australia, the state- 
ment was mistakenly made that the 
Commonwealth of Australia passed a 
dividend on its bonds. 

The fact is that, at the worst of the 
depression, every state of Australia, 
except New South Wales, agreed 
upon a policy of strict retrenchment 
and thus saved the credit of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the manuscript the name 
“Australia” was inadvertently sub- 
stituted for that-of New South Wales 
and the error was not detected either 
by the writer or by other persons 
who were familiar with all the facts 
of the Australian situation. 
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The Red Necktie 
As a Selling Force 


(Continued from page 28) 
comes into our organization, the most 
experienced salesman is likely to cool 
down if he doesn’t make a sale for 
a month or six weeks. 

“He begins to doubt whether he is 
in the right line, and as soon as he 
starts to think in this direction he 
loses confidence in himself, and is con- 
sequently through. 

“On the other hand, we find that 
men who come to us from fields far 
removed from selling usually carry 
on in a satisfactory way if they can 
close a sale within the first couple 
of weeks, making perhaps around 
$100 commission. After all, the sale is 
the bug with the contagious bite that 
leads to the spirit and aggressiveness 
productive of further sales. 

“A good product, adequate adver- 
tising and a satisfactory market are 
necessary to the success of a national 


manufacturer distributing direct to | 


consumers, but after that it takes 
‘salesmanship’ to sell. We all know 
that the general and his staff, the 
quartermaster’s corps and the artil- 
lery are required, but the backbone 
of every army is the infantry. 

“So it is with the manufacturing 
organization. Behind the lines there 
must be a good product, adequate fi- 
nance, efficient management and am- 
ple advertising, but after all, the boys 
out in front—the salesmen—consti- 
tute the backbone of the organization. 

“This year, in collaboration with 
a nationally known correspondence 
school, we prepared and made avail- 
able a complete ten-week training 
course in selling our equipment. The 
results of this training have been 
very gratifying. 

“Everything must be done to help 
the salesman help himself. Every ef- 
fort must be made by both factory 
and dealer to help the salesman suc- 
ceed—hby training, by tried and prov- 
en sales procedure, and by actually 
getting out and helping him -make 
his first sale. The salesman must be 
worked with and encouraged. 

“Briefly, the five commands we give 
to our front line forces are: 


1. Learn the business thoroughly be- 
cause ‘knowledge is power.’ 

2. Follow our selling plan which has 
proven so successful over many years of 
practical use. 

3. Be optimistic and enthusiastic. There 
is nothing so contagious as enthusiasm. 
No one likes a gloom peddler. 

4. Work hard and effectively. Plan your 
work and work your plan. 

5. Use ‘more salesmanship,’ which is 
equivalent to saying, in view of the more 
solid marketing required today, love your 
work, and wear a red necktie.” 
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@ Of the many attractive localities, 
where it is possible to live on $100 
a month, Hot Springs, Ark., has a 
special appeal. By the time you are 
ready to retire from active work, 
its famous hot spring baths might 
provea great boon to you physically. 

Here in a land of scenic beauty— 
a favorite playground of the Ameri- 
can people—and where there’s just 
enough cold weather to make it 
welcome—you could have a cozy 
home, and live comfortably on a 
very moderate income. 

That’s the kind of life you can 
lead, when you’re ready to retire. 
Whether it’s Hot Springs, or an- 
other of the nation’s wonder spots— 


You can live in the famous 


HOT SPRINGS (7 og a 





or perhaps your own home town 
—it would be possible to live com- 
fortably on $100 a month. And 
what a great satisfaction it is to 
know that at 55, or later, you can 
have that income, or more, for the 
rest of your life! That’s what you 
can do if you own Northwestern 
Mutual retirement insurance. 


Decide now that you will have a 
worry-proof income for your less 
productive years ...a sure, depend- 
able check every month from one 
of America’s oldest, strongest life 
insurance companies. Mail us the 
coupon below for the booklet— 
“EARNED LEISURE.” Play safe with 
your future! 





Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Without obligation, please 
send me your booklet “EARNED 
LEISURE.” 





Name...-.2.-. 


Address 














CH Sc. ABCs, 7 








The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policyholders. 





























Postum, a wholesome beverage 


made from roasted whole wheat 
and special bran, is the meal- 
time drink in 2,500,000 homes 
—a favorite for 40 years with 


young and old alike. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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New Ideas in Selling 






Offering news and views 


from several sectors of the 


current sales front 


Is Auto Row passing? Rapid spread 
of the “neighborhood service” plan in 
metropolitan automobile retailing, first 
noted in this column last March, is 
threatening the old-time “automobile 
row” and its selling methods in a num- 
ber of cities. Indications are that the 
conventional sales set-up of a show- 
room on the “row”’—salesmen with dem- 
onstrating cars, a repair shop and some 
follow-up work on prospects and owners 
—is in for a change. 

High cost and decreasing effective- 
ness of downtown showrooms, the latter 
attributable in part to would-be visitors’ 
difficulties in finding parking space, 
have hastened this trend toward decen- 
tralization. 

These new neighborhood service and 
sales stations are, of course, merely a 
transplanted glorification of the old 
small-town combination agency, repair 
shop and filling station. They fall into 
three rough classifications. A number of 
dealers, where space permits, are add- 
ing service stations to their present 
establishments. At such stations acces- 
sories and small repair jobs are also 
handled, bigger jobs being sent over to 
the main building. Another “feeder” 
type is that located at a distance from 
the main showroom, offering gas, grease, 
oil and minor repairs and having one or 
two new and a few used cars on display. 
The third is the complete neighborhood 
station, with shop. equipped to handle 
any type of job and display space for 
several cars. It is generally the dealer’s 
main place of business, and is located 
with a careful eye to the sales and ser- 
vice potentialities of the particular 
neighborhood, 

Thorough canvass brings neighbor- 
hood car owners to these stations for 
supplies and service. The small but at- 
tractive display rooms are located to 
give the visitors views of both cars and 
accessories. 

Car salesmen gain contacts at the 
pump, when the prospect is in the mood 
and has time to talk automobiles. One 
Detroit dealer’s sales of 289 cars in less 
than three months testify to the efficacy 
of the new approach. 

Detroit, San Francisco and New York 
reportedly lead in the number of re- 
cently installed stations of the neigh- 
borhood type. Car manufacturers are 
said to be encouraging their establish- 
ment, and gasoline, tire and equipment 
suppliers are finding new sales outlets 
through them. 


Decline of price-fixing. The tide is set- 
ting against price-fixing, whether by 
codes or otherwise. Price-fixing, it is be- 
ing discovered, doesn’t work. The dis- 
covery comes as a surprise to some of 
the new-day economists. It is neither dis- 
covery nor surprise to those of the older 
school nor, in all modesty, to our own 
constant readers. 

These columns have often stated that 
ancient truth, but perhaps no more 
pointedly than in Herbert Corey’s arti- 
cle “Law-Fixed Prices Won’t Stay 


Fixed.” That was in September, 1930. 
It’s worth rereading, in light of later 
experience. 

The swing against price-fixing, mark- 
edly manifest in the cancellation of cer- 
tain code provisions to that end, is evi- 
denced in other quarters. Perhaps the 
most notable instance is the Federal 
Trade Commission’s recent complaint 
against the Bristol-Myers Company (Sal 
Hepatica, Ipana Toothpaste, Mum, Vi- 
talis, etc.) involving that company’s “re- 
fusal-to-sell” policy. 

The case assumes importance since 
more than 100 other drug manufac- 
turers have been attempting stabiliza- 
tion or price maintenance (euphonious 
terms for price-fixing) through similar 
policies. 

With out-and-out price-fixing barred 
by the Sherman Law (since suspended in 
part by the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act) these manufacturers have 
striven for the same end by indirection. 
This was through selling only to those 
retailers who conformed to the manu- 
facturer’s policies, these policies includ- 
ing his desires as to resale price of his 
products. 

Legal warrant for such policies was 
seen in Supreme Court decisions in 
the case of Colgate and Company (1919) 
and the Beechnut Company (1922). The 
first affirmed a manufacturer’s right 
“freely to exercise his own independent 
discretion as to parties with whom he will 
deal’; the second affirmed the same prin- 
ciple, but limited the steps by which 
manufacturers could ascertain the iden- 
tity of price cutters. 

This limitation checked inauguration 
of “refusal-to-sell” policies until about 
two years ago when some legal luminary 
belatedly discovered that in the Colgate 
decision the Supreme Court had ruled 
that regular salesmen or special investi- 
gators could be legally used in ferreting 
out the price cutters. Nub of the Bristol- 
Myers’ complaint was the allegation that 
the company “obtained cooperation of 
some of its customers in inducing others 

. of its customers ... to observe the 
suggested prices.” 

Manufacturers themselves are said to 
be divided as to the efficacy of “refusal- 
to-sell” policies. Some have experienced 
a temporary loss of volume through 
the cutting off of outlets, followed by 
gains when legitimate dealers realized 
that such policies promised them 
profits. Some degree of stability is re- 
ported to have been achieved through 
such policies, for the time being at 
least. 

Products formerly sold as “loss lead- 
ers” are now yielding profits to many 
druggists. 

Whatever the desirability of stability 
in this field (if indeed stability is really 
desirable or, in the long run, actually 
obtainable) the ultimate decision as to 
legality of price-fixing through “refusal- 
to-sell” policies is commanding extraor- 
dinary interest not only in the drug but 
in other fields. 

—PavuL H. Haywarp 
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LOCKING WORRY OUT 
OF THE ENGINE-ROOM 


Hartford Steam Boiler inspector checking an insured engine 


More than half of all boiler and machinery insurance busi- 
ness in the United States is in policies bearing this familiar 
seal, hall-mark of the largest purely engineering insurance 
company in the country. 99% of all power boilers built for 
America’s industrial plants bear this other imprint, the 
Hartford Steam Boiler stamp of approval. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD © CONNECTICUT 





The Map of the Nation's Business 


By FRANK GREENE a 
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Business Conditions 
as of January 1 


DECEMBER, stimulated by heavy holiday trade, grow- Further improvement in business conditions and 
ing steel production, active coal output, large automobile an even more decidedly cheerful sentiment are re- 
orders and active business in other lines “stepped out” 
with confidence unequalled since late spring. Textile 
manufacturing was active after the cotton mill strike 
ended. Business failures and liabilities were the smallest 
in 14 years. Savings bank deposits grew. 

The year 1934 was one of extremes. Drouth reduced 
most crops to 40 years ago size. Commodity prices rose 
to a four-year peak in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s indexes. 
Farm income rose a billion dollars with predictions of 
a like rise in 1935. Steel plants announced additions. 

The railroads gained in gross though not in net earn- 
ings. Passenger earnings made the first gain in a decade. 
Export trade expanded, mainly in manufactured goods. 
Steel production exceeded recent years after a hesitating 
start. Cigarette output reached a new high. Stock market 
sales were the smallest, but bond sales the largest, in a The map of 
decade. Retail trade grew throughout the year. last month 


flected in this month’s map 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


The December Barometer about equals the June, 1934, and July, 1933, high points, 
and on this, the third wave of improvement may reach a new three-year peak 
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Did you ever watch her? 


She must visit 56,000 separate clover blossoms sixty 
times each to get enough nectar for a single pound 
of honey ... and she handles this production prob- 
lem without waste motion. Your production and 
maintenance can be handled with like efficiency 
only when you, too, see every activity in relation 
to every other activity. Then you can intelligently 
schedule and get maximum production with the 
same men and machines. 

The latest development in equipment for such 
control is simplicity itself. A central control board 
usually located in the produc- 
tion department, automatic 
service dials located at the 


POWERS 


visible annunciators placed at convenient points 
and the electrical intercommunication of these units 
are items that comprise the New Powers Produc- 
tion Control. 

With it, progress records and material requisitions 
are automatically kept up to the minute at a central 
point. Choke points are relieved, work is timed for 
subsequent processing, job chasing and time keep- 
ers are eliminated and delivery promises are kept. 
Your request for further information will bring 
case histories. Many plants using Powers Pro- 
duction Control paid for 
it out of savings during the 








first year. Write today for 
particulars. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Buffalo New York 


OK. £4 from Remington Rand 


In addition to Powers Production Control, Remington Rand has recently added another Remote Control system of 
accounting known as “Central Records.”’ Both use the standard control equipment of the Automatic Electric Company. 


various machine stations, 
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Five to send the 
coupon; ten to read the simple, 
clear, untechnical story of life 
insurance and what it can do 
for you in our booklet which 
answers important questions. 


You'll find it well worth 
fifteen minutes of your time. 
May we send your copy? 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. MaSSacnuseEtTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the 
many uses of life insurance. 
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CREPE WADDING 


protect against shipping damage 





KIMPAK Crepe Wadding is used to protect 
the Nesco Casserole against shipping damage. 


@ KIMPAK Crepe Wadding is soft and resil- 
ient, free from dirt and foreign substances. 
It protects finishes against marring, guards 
against shipping damage and breakage. KIM- 
K, because itis easily applied, saves time, 
labor and money in packing. 
No matter what your product, KIMPAK will 
solve your shipping problem. 
Let us send you FREE portfolio of KIMPAK 
samples. Please make request on your letter- 
head, and address to nearest sales office. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Sales offices: 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixth Street 
New York City Los Angeles 
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The “Washington Plan” 


Recent overtures between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia regarding a public power plant 
for New York City elicited from 
Chairman Floyd L. Carlisle of Con- 
solidated Gas Company a proposal to 
adopt the “Washington Plan” of rate 
reductions. 


A profit-sharing arrangement 


THE Washington Plan is unique. 
Fundamentally, it presents a work- 
able formula under which consumers 
and investors both share the benefits 
of economies. As in all commission 
regulation, a maximum rate of re- 
turn upon capital invested in public 
service is fixed. The “Washington 
Plan” divides all income exceeding 
7.5 per cent on an agreed valuation 
of the local company’s properties. No 
actual money is returned to consum- 
ers, however. The company retains 
all earned profits each year, but a 
portion of the excess earnings is ap- 
plied automatically to a rate reduc- 
tion. 

Assume, for example, that the com- 
pany had earned $1,000,000 more 
than the 7.5 per cent. The Utility 
Commission immediately establishes 
new rates under which the expected 
consumption of electricity during the 
ensuing year will bring in an income 
$500,000 less than that of the year 
just closed. No court procedure is in- 
volved. The outstanding virtue of the 

















plan is, therefore, that the “law’s de- 
lay” is entirely avoided. 

Soon after its creation in 1913 the 
Public Utility Commission for the 
District of Columbia set about plac- 
ing a valuation upon the power com- 
pany’s properties. In 1917, the Com- 
mission ordered the company’s rates 
reduced. When the Power Com- 
pany sought an injunction, the Su- 
preme Court of the District upheld 
the Commission’s findings. The Court 
of Appeals, however, reversed the de- 
cision and the matter went to the 
U. S. Supreme Court which, on April 
9, 1923, dismissed the appeal and re- 
manded the case to the Court of 
Appeals. 


Agreement made out of court 


FINDING themselves just where 
they started some seven years before 
with no prospect of any immediate 
decision, the Commission and the 
Power Company undertook to settle 
their differences out of court. On De- 
cember 20, 1924, they reached an 
agreement which was approved by 
the Court in the decree of Judge Staf- 
ford. 

Briefly the decree does 
things: 


these 


1. Determines property valuation. 

2. Determines method of setting up 
depreciation reserves. 

3. Determines rate of return upon 
valuation plus additions. 














“Sorry, Mr. Jones is tied up right now” 
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cess earnings toward rate reductions. 


5. Determines disposition of impound- 


ed fund. 


The original agreement as to rate 
of return was revised in 1933 so that, 
at present, one-half of the profits be- 
tween seven and 814, per cent, three- 
fifths of the profits between 814 and 
nine per cent, and three-fourths of 
profits over nine per cent are applied 
to rate reductions. 

The plan has been in effect approx- 
imately ten years. Each year a fund 
averaging about $500,000 has been 
treated as the consumers’ share of 
earnings, and applied toward rate re- 
ductions the next year. Each year the 
company has made substantial earn- 
ings upon the rate base valuation. 

These earnings average about 9.5 
per cent. The Power Company’s ener- 
gy output has grown nearly three- 
fold. Rate reductions have been 
continuous. 

Residential customers in Washing- 
ton formerly used about 450 kilowatt- 
hours a year for which they paid an 
average of nearly seven cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Today the residential customer 
pays a rate which averages less than 
3.5 cents a kilowatt-hour and his 
annual consumption has grown to 
940 kilowatt-hours. 

Public satisfaction with the sys- 
tem is evident. Company manage- 
ment, at first skeptical, is favorable. 

The question is frequently asked, 
“Why has the Washington plan not 
received wider application?” 


“Refinements” may hurt the plan 


SEVERAL reasons may be suggest- 
ed; first, attempts to adopt the plan 
have invariably suffered because the 
simple rule of the original pattern has 
not been tried without refinements 
which usually destroy its value. One 
of these refinements is to apply all 
earnings over a fixed return toward 
rate reductions, thus destroying the 
cooperative profit-sharing principle 
and removing the incentive to econo- 
mies. 

Another reason is that the Wash- 
ington plan is based upon an agree- 
ment or determination of the value 
of property, a large task seldom initi- 
ated by operating companies and of- 
ten approached in trepidation by 
commissions. A third is the difficulty 
of establishing a method for handling 
depreciation of property. 

From the business viewpoint one 
of the most commendable features of 
the plan is that it works both ways. 
If the company’s earnings should fall 
below seven per cent, action to in- 
crease rates is automatic.—DavwD J. 
Guy, Natural Resources Dept., U. 8S. 
Chamber. 
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4. Determines method of applying ex- 












































































































“VELVET TOUCH* 


offviless seed sllctuc-yliling alin 


@ Pounding keys is a thing of the past. 
You roll your hands over the keys of these 
new Monroe machines with the same 
Velvet Touch that an organist softly presses 
the keys of his manual, 

This new ease of action, this new speed 
in operating calculating, listing, and book- 
keeping machines show up immediately 
in lower cost of figuring. Per hour, per 
day, and per year, you get a greater output 
of correct business figure work. Small size 
and portability are other revolutionary fea- 
tures of these new Monroe Machines. Here 
at last is a desk size bookkeeping machine, 
light enough to carry from desk to desk. 
Monroe was in a unique position to 





modernize completely the whole range of 
business figuring machines. It was a case 
of adapting to listing and bookkeeping 
machines the basic principles of simplicity 
compactness, speed, and flexibility that 
made the Monroe the standard Adding- 
Calculator the world over. 

Wherever you are, there is a Monroe 
office near you. A phone call will put one 
of these New Monroe machines to work 
on your own figures, 
Or you can write to 4 
Monroe Calculat- 4 
ing MachineCo, 
Inc., Orange, 


New Jersey. 
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three years of Carib- 
bean cruising have 
made the Great 
White Fleet an able 
guide, a perfect host. 
Spotless liners . . . 
charmingly informal 
and supremely com- 
fortable . . . with all 
outside rooms, me- 
chanically ventilated. 
Outdoor swimming 
pools, dance orches- 
tras, celebrated ser- 
vice and cuisine. And 
veteran staffs who 
know just what to do, 
what to see, in each 
exotic port. 


From NEW YORK 


—A wide selection 
of cruises of 10 to 20 
days —variously to 
HAVANA, JA- 
MAICA, PANAMA, 
COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS. 


Sailings Thursdays 
and Saturdays. 


Similar 
“GUEST CRUISES” 
from 
NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 


Y Apply any authorized travel agency or 
River, or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CODE 








Lack of confidence is the greatest 
single obstacle to complete business 
recovery in the opinion of the 100 
business leaders who attended the 
Joint Business Conference for 
Economic Recovery recently held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The 
Conference, called jointly by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufac- 


| turers, undertook to isolate the dif- 


ficulties business has encountered in 
the path of recovery and to point out 
means by which they might be over- 
come. 

In its declarations issued at the 


| end of the meeting, the Conference 


discussed the NIRA, federal finance, 
relief, unemployment reserves, agri- 


| culture and other subjects and de- 


tropics! Thirty- | 


clared: 


There is ample work to be done to re- 
quire employment of all labor now idle 
and the use of all capital that may be 
available. The aecumulating unsatisfied 
requirements of the American people 
will test the resourcefulness of our in- 


| dustries for years to come. With this 


| 


goal so clearly before us, it is inconceiv- 
able that a way will not be found to re- 
lease our halting national energies and 
bend our efforts to its achievement. 
As a fundamental step in this di- 
rection, the Conference urged ‘“‘defi- 
nite evidence of a determined effort 
_ by Congress and the Administration 
to balance the budget, including both 


| ordinary and emergency expendi- 


tures, at the earliest possible date.” 


Seeking limits to expenses 


IT added: “Budget equilibrium 


| should be attained primarily by limi- 


tation of expenditures rather than by 
increased taxation.” 

Turning its attention to relief, the 
Conference declared that “society 


| recognizes that distress should be 


relieved,” and set up certain prin- 
ciples as guides: 
Relief is not properly a function of the 


Federal Government. 
All forms of relief should be under 


| local centralized control. 


Rates vary from $130 | 
to $245 minimum. | 





The relation of public works for the 
purpose of providing relief invites waste 
and definitely defers a balanced budget. 

Employment on useful public con- 
struction projects not created primarily 
for relief purposes should be encouraged 
that continued idleness be avoided. 

As a preventive of future suffering, 
the Conference urged a thorough 
and sympathetic study of unemploy- 
ment reserves with a view to de- 
veloping the best means of solving 
this problem but warned that “un- 
sound legislation at this time would 
prejudice the possibility of securing 
a satisfactory solution.” 
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As the key to the immediate un- 
employment problem, the Conference 
urged stimulation of the construc- 
tion and other durable goods indus- 
tries and commended the National 
Housing Act “which provides for the 
erection of dwellings with private 
capital under private initiative and 
for the establishment of a sound Na- 
tional Mortgage Banking system.” 

In the field of financing, the Con- 
ference emphasized the need of a 
“standard dollar with a fixed and 
unvarying gold content,” of banks 
privately owned and managed, of a 
holiday from banking legislation, and 
modification of the Securities Act. 

In discussing agriculture, the Con- 
ference declared that “it is essential 
that work and investment in agricul- 
ture and in industry earn a compar- 
able reward for the same effort and 
risk.” Although warning against “any 
arbitrary limitation or undue restric- 
tion of production, processing or dis- 
tribution,” it did favor a program for 
removing marginal lands from pro- 
duction. 


Recommends new laws 


POINTING out that the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act expires June 
16 of this year, the Conference recom- 
mended “that new emergency legisla- 
tion be enacted for a period of one 
year.” This legislation, it said, should 
be administered by an agency of at 
least five members with authority to 
approve or disapprove codes of fair 
competition in or affecting interstate 
commerce, voluntarily submitted by 
a representative group of a given in- 
dustry. 

The object of these codes, the 
Conference declared, should be “to 
aid in securing competitive conditions 
fair to producer, distributor and con- 
sumer, the restoration of credit and 
relief from that instability of mar- 
kets which retards coincident increase 
in production and consumption.” La- 
bor provisions of the codes should as- 
sure employees the right to deal with 
employers either individually or col- 
lectively, directly or through repre- 
sentatives of their choice. 

This right of free bargaining was 
reemphasized in the section devoted 
to employment relations with the 
added statement that “the Federal 
Government should not assume or at- 
tempt to control local relationships 
between employees and employers.” 

Turning to foreign trade, the Con- 
ference urged removal of the obsta- 
cles to expansion of American deal- 
ings abroad which, it said, are essen- 
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-outahead with a wider lead than ever! 


* Important 1935 improvements, including 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES, assure better performance and 
greater earnings for GMC truck buyers 


N THE BASIS of comparative specifications or 

that of work done and profits earned, cold logic 
on the one hand and actual facts on the other have 
proved that General Motors Trucks challenge the 
entire field. Improvements, gradual and unheralded, 
have won for every unit in the entire line the confi- 
dence of an ever-increasing number of shrewd busi- 
ness men who judge truck value by the only sound 
yardstick, that of “earning ability” per dollar invested. 


Now, at the start of 1935, important improvements, 
such as those listed below, assure still better perform- 
ance, still greater economy, the ability to out-perform 


and the ability to out-earn in a more pronounced way 
than ever before. 


More and more thousands of profit-minded truck 
buyers are swinging to General Motors Trucks. Even 
in the intensely competitive low-priced 114-ton field of 
usage, shrewd buyers are proving daily that it pays 
to invest a few dollars more for the quality-built, all- 
feature 1/2-ton to 2-ton GMC T-16. 

A phone call to your nearest General Motors branch, 
distributor or dealer will bring you the bedrock facts. 
Representative models of the 1935 GMC line are now 
on display. 


*NOTEWORTHY 1935 IMPROVEMENTS: 


Hydraulic brakes standard on ali light and medium-duty models; centrifuse or cast nickel iron brake drums; 
exceptionally large braking surfaces; increased fuel economy; increased power;increased torque; dual-perform- 
ance rear axle available in 2-3 ton range; finer appearance—sloping radiator, skirted fenders, fender-mounted 
headlamps, drop-skirted cabs, horizontal louvres and optional group of de luxe equipment (at slight extra cost). 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS and Trailers 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 


1% TO 22 TONS 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y.M.A.C. 





PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





M. F. Gacnier 








IRON FIREMAN 


cut Gagnier’s fuel costs 


tial to complete business recovery. It 
listed these obstacles as follows: in- 
stability of world currencies, quotas 
and bounties, exchange restrictions, 
discriminatory agreements, inter- 
governmental debts and increased do- 
mestic costs. 

In the field of transportation, the 
Conference for Recovery had these 
suggestions: 


Maximum efficiency demands freedom 
for development in each field of trans- 
portation. 
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Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity should be made a prerequisite 
to the inauguration, extension or aban- 
donment of transportation services. 

Rates should rot unduly discriminate 
as between persons, places and com- 
modities. 

The hours of labor of employees 
actually engaged in interstate com- 
merce should be regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

To the extent that federal funds are 
available for loans, it would seem pru- 
dent to make loans to national and 
local common Carriers on terms as rea- 
sonable as those made for other pur- 
poses, 





Business Wants a New NRA 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, through vote of its 
member organizations, has gone on 
record as favoring letting the present 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
lapse in June, two years after its en- 


| actment. But the Chamber voted at 


0 
0 


in this unique building 


The Gagnier Stereotype 
Foundry in Detroit offers 
a real test for a heating 
plant. The building is 26 
times as long as it is wide— 
800 feet by 30 feet. The 
structure lies east and west 
and the northexposureisall 
glass for the entire 800 feet. 

Since 1929, Iron Fireman 
automatic coal burners 
have been heating the Gagnier plant with 
efficiency and economy. Annual fuel cost savings | 
over hand firing have averaged $1334 or 49%; 
a total saving, in six years, of $8000. 

“‘Our Iron Fireman burners have been running 
practically day and night since their installa- 
tion,”’ says M. F. Gagnier. *‘We have nothing 
but good to say about their performance.” 

If you pay fuel bills, ask for a free survey and 
report. The facts will show you the way to 
savings and improvements in your heating plant. 
Models for boilers up to 300 h. p. and for 








homes. Quickly installed. Easy payments. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
Oregon;Cleveland; Toronto. Dealerseverywhere. 








Gagnier Stereotype Foundry, Detroit; 
800 fr. x 30 ft.; north side all glass. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3078 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Type of plant: 
DO Send literature 0 Commercial Heating 
0 Make firing survey 0 Power ([) Residential 














the same time to recommend new leg- 
islation that would salvage the good 
but not the bad features of the pres- 
ent law. 

The position is taken that industry 
should formulate its own rules of fair 
competition, the Government’s part 
being confined to approval or veto. 
The new legislation would be limited 
to businesses engaged in or affecting 
interstate commerce. The Govern- 
ment’s agency should be a board or 
tribunal appointed by the President. 
Provisions as to minimum prices and 
provisions for dealing with overca- 
pacity and overproduction would be 
allowed only when an industry show- 
ed the Government’s agency that ex- 
isting conditions were destructive of 
sound competition,and madeclearthat 
the provisions would be consistent 
with the public interest. The labor 
clauses would be completely revised. 
Employees would be protected against 
coercion from any and every source. 

The majority rule of the National 
Labor Relations Board would be 
abrogated and minority groups or in- 
dividual employees would be allowed 
to bargain through their own repre- 
sentatives or deal independently re- 
garding conditions of employment. 


Approval by large majorities 


NEGATIVE votes on the’ proposi- 
tions ranged from a fraction of one 
per cent on the question of coercion 
of employees to almost 25 per cent on 
the question whether there should be 
new legislation. 

The propositions voted on are: 

1. The National Industrial Recovery 


Act should be allowed to terminate in ac- 
cordance with its present provisions. 





2. Prior to the expiration of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act new legis- 
lation should be enacted. 

3. Any new legislation should be lim- 
ited to businesses engaged in, or affect- 
ing competition in, interstate commerce. 

4. Each industry should be permitted 
to formulate and to put into effect rules 
of fair competition which receive gov- 
ernmenta! approval. 

5. The governmental agency should 
have only the power of approval or veto, 
without power of modification or impo- 
sition but with power to indicate condi- 
tions of approval. 

6. The governmental agency should be 
a board or tribunal appointed by the 
President. 

7. Rules of fair competition formu- 
lated by a clearly preponderant part of 
an industry as suitable for the whole in- 
dustry with due consideration for small 
units and approved by the governmental 
agency should be enforceable against all 
concerns in the industry. 

8. In any new legislation it should be 
made unmistakable that collective bar- 
gaining is bargaining with representa- 
tives of all groups of employees that de- 
sire to act through spokesmen, without 
the right of a minority group to deal 
collectively, or the direct right of in- 
dividual bargaining, being precluded. 

9. It should be made explicit that the 
right of employees to choose their own 
representatives is to be free from coer- 
cion from any source. 

10. There should be extension of the 
condition against requiring membership 
in one type of employees’ organization to 
a condition against requirement of mem- 
bership, or non-membership in any type 
of labor organization. 

11. Rules of fair competition should al- 
ways contain provisions for minimum 
wages, for maximum hours of work, and 
against child labor. 

12. There should, upon reasonable no- 
tice, be an express right of termination 
corresponding to the right of initiation 
and presentation of rules of fair com- 
petition which have been approved, and 
a similar right in the governmental 
agency. 

13. There should be an opportunity for 
members of an industry to enter into 
agreements other than rules which, 
when approved by the governmental 
agency, will be enforceable against 
parties to the agreement. 

14. The new legislation should make 
clear that its provisions, so far as com- 
pliance with them is concerned, super- 
sede any other statute which might ap- 
pear to conflict. 
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aoe Pre 
with REPUBLIC 


TRANSMISSION BELTING 


@ Republic’s many brands of rubber 
transmission belts.are noted for their 
strength, flexibility, pulley- gripping 
surface, low permanent stretch and 
even tension that bring power costs 
‘down to the minimum and provide 


long belt life. 


Through our cooperation with dis- 
tributors, a complete service on the 
proper choice and application NR, 
of transmission belting is offer- Y 
ed to assure you of the great- 
est satisfaction and economy. 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


wt com mat 
Operering Under 
sored Code 


Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 





The Commodity 
Exchange 


(Continued from page 18) 
drama on the New York Exchange. 
Normally, with new crops coming 
onto the market from everywhere 
after the turn of the year, and Cuba 
trying to dispose of its remaining 
quota before the year ended, sugar 
should have entered a downward 
trend discounting in advance the un- 
healthy pressure likely during Janu- 
ary. So reasoned some December 
shorts. These interests sold futures 
short to the extent of about 25,000 
tons and remained on the short side 
as that month became “spot.” They 
expected that Wall Street liquidation 
would enable them to cover their 
futures commitments 
without actually delivering the sugar 
on the contracts. They knew, as did 
the trade, that no material amount 
of sugar was actually available in 
New York to tender on contracts. 

Liquidation, however, failed to de- 
velop as they anticipated. Now under 
tha old contract requirements—since 
amended for new March contracts 
to include all types of sugars—the 
only sugar tenderable was Cuban 


stocks not in bond. This meant that, | 


should longs insist upon delivery— 
and by remaining in their futures 
commitments without liquidating 
they would signify that insistence— 


the shorts would be forced to settle | 


the contracts at arbitration. Cuba 
failed to withdraw its peg price and 
ruled that refiners could not sell their 
sugar here under their agreement at 
less than the peg level. That washed 
out the last hope of the shorts, that 
possibly refiners would supply them 


| with sugar enough to meet their 
| obligations at lower than the peg 


levels. 
Settled by arbitration 


THE shorts were unable to tender 
delivery of their actual obligations. 


They were, therefore, forced to sub- | 


mit their case to an arbitration com- 
mittee of the New York Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange and ask for a fair 
settlement price. Under the trading 
rules of the exchange, the price set 
was the closing “spot” price on the 
last day permitted for tenders (2.08 
cents on December 24) plus a 25 
point penalty for the shorts’ failure 
to deliver or 2.33 cents a pound. Be- 
fore the settlement was reached, how- 
ever, there was a long legal squabble 
with longs insisting on further penal- 
ties and a settling price asked of 2.93 
cents, which did not fail to reach 
Washington ears. It may yet be used 
as ammunition for further regulation 
of the commodity markets. 


profitably, 
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Creating a new Value in autographic 
register design and utility, offering: 


@ NEW BEAUTY 

@ NEW PROTECTION 
@ NEW ACCURACY 

@ NEW CONVENIENCE 


Distinctively modern, surpris- 
ingly low priced, expressing the 
“free flowing” operation and smart 
styling that characterize the en- 
tire new Form Flow line of 260 
styles and sizes, the Cash and 
Charge model provides economical 
protection, accuracy and conven- 
ience in recording cash sales, charge 
sales, cash receipts and cash paid 
out. Complete itemization gives 
complete information. All transac- 
tions are recorded with equal 
safety and simplicity. 

For greater profits in 1935 in- 
vestigate the use of this new regis- 
ter and the entire line of Form 
Flow Registers for all hand written 
records. Call in the Standard man. 


Standard’s Exclusive Pin Form Flow Counter Model 
Wheel Principle— The typeofferedinevery needed 


Forms Can’t Slip. style and size. 


The Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
_ Send infotmation on the new Form Flow 


"models checked below: 


[.] Cash and Charge Register, : 
: manual or— electric. 

{] Counter Type Register 

(] All Electric Registers 


© Portables, to be used for a 


. Write your name, firm = = 
name, address in margin. - 








(Continued from page 32) 

for sustained forest production. It was agreed that 
an initial part of the enterprise of forest renewal was 
the duty and obligation of the proprietors of the private 
forests; and part of it, equally vital, the duty and obliga- 
tion of national and state governments to facilitate or- 
derly forest use and regeneration. I think it may be 
fairly said that the industry has done all that was ex- 
pected of it in the continued absence of the promised 
government cooperation. 

The extensive and responsible forest land proprietors 
have conducted their logging operations as required by 
the code since June 1. They have left seed trees, pre- 
served the immature trees, protected young growth, im- 
proved protection against forest fires, performed a cer- 
tain amount of planting and have generally left newly 
logged off lands in a timber productive condition. 

On the other hand, although chiliastic conservation- 
ists are in the saddles of a potent government, public 
agencies as yet have done nothing to extend to tree 
growing the financial and credit assistance which it has 
given to other industries lacking even the social signifi- 
cance of forestry. There has been little visible vigorous 
effort to persuade the state governments to reform the de- 
structive application to forests of the hoary property tax. 

Nevertheless, a dozen more large companies have al- 
ready been certified as having put their forests upon a 
permanent sustained yield, that is, self-perpetuating, 
basis. The area covered by these trail-blazers runs into 
millions of acres. Many others are on the way. In addi- 
tion, thousands of concerns are handling their forests in 
the conservative manner required by the code, without 
yet having attained the objective 
of sustained yield. That will take 
time. 

Where then do we stand, net, 
today ? We were required to pre- 
serve forests, save wood and 
grow trees for our children and 
yours. We wanted and were en- 
couraged to try to lift our in- 
dustry out of the mire of un- 
restrained price and wage com- 
petition. We were promised the 
protection of prices which would 
make sylvan immortality finan- 
cially practicable. The alluring 
rainbow of “cost-protection” has 
been withdrawn. The conserva- 
tion mandate remains. We can 
grow trees. What we may be 
paid for them depends on many 
things. 

For the suspension of such 
“protections” as were being ob- 
tained from “emergency mini- 
mum prices” we have largely, in 
my opinion—although the ma- 
jority of my associates in the 
industry do not agree with me 
—ourselves collectively to blame. 
The minimum price idea in the 
lumber industry was, from the 
start, something of a phantasm, 
because NRA never really had 
the courage to grapple the whole- 
salers into it, even though it ad- 


What Went Wrong in the Lumber Code 


grace 





IF, in the beginning, there was a 
probability that minimum prices could 
have been maintained by prompt action, 
the backing, filling and eternal delays 
of responsible public authority threw - 
away for the industry any advantages 
of strategic position 
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mitted that they, too, must be bound or it wouldn’t work. 
Manufacturers more and more, therefore, had to choose 
between observing the prices dangled by wholesalers 
who offered some business and the minimum prices de- 
clared by the Code Authority or by NRA which offered 
no business. The organized lumber wholesalers could 
have been, wanted to be, asked to be, and thought they 
were, under the Lumber Code at the outset. But the 
manufacturers then would not have them in, much to 
the disappointment of wholesalers then, but not later, 
when they found many ingenious reasons why they 
should not be put under code responsibility. 


Production and wage provisions are working 


PRODUCTION control so far has stood the gaff of 
chiseling and the congestion of optimistic generosity. 
It works fairly well. It now must work better. Wages 
and hours have been subject to ordeals which have 
proved that they can be sustained, but only if reason- 
able, if supported by local sentiment, and policed by 
public authority. If the stricken lumber price structure 
means continuing dwindling income, back will go wages 
and hours, perhaps not to where they were in the des- 
perate days of 1932, but thereabouts, and not all NRA’s 
oxen nor all NRA’s horses will put them together again. 
Starvation knows no food titles, and local sentiment in 
matters of community livelihood has not yet learned to 
observe a distant federal authority. 

After a year of collective demand for minimum 
prices with increasing individual defiance of their en- 
forcement and after a painful whirl at effort to in- 
crease prices by reduc- 
ing them, it is possible 
that a fair foundation 
of sensible prices may 
be found in the mini- 
mum wages, maximum 
hours and production al- 
lotments if these are 
uniformly enforced. 
NRA has given us a key 
to orderly production 
and merchandising, It 
may not be the key we 
asked for but it is a key 
which we can use. It is 
workable. 

We will be much bet- 
ter off with a simpler 
code which can be made 
to work than with a 
more complex one which 
can’t. But the oppor- 
tunity, under Govern- 
ment sanctions and su- 
pervision, for  self-ad- 
ministered regulation of 
industry must be genu- 
ine and not the nebulous 
product which, during 
the experimental period 
of the past year, the 
whims of an heroic NRA 
in endless flux and 
change have made of the 
Lumber Code. 


BROWN BROS. 
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The new Underwood not only 
offers greater quiet, but increased 
typing speed and ease of opera- 
tion. It is more than ever “The 
Machine of Champions.” 


. you are interested in increased typ- 

ing production, then you will want 

to inspect this newest of Underwoods. 

It’s a speed writing machine even when 

compared with those Underwoods that 

for a full quarter of a century won 

every World’s Typing Championship. 
And if you are interested in 

quiet operation, you will want to 

inspect the new Underwood 

too. It is far more quiet, for 


at strategic points throughout this new 
machine, cushioning devices have been 
employed to absorb noise, vibration 
and shock. 

The new Underwood, in addition 
to CUSHIONED TYPING, offers a 
long array of new improvements and 
features... features designed to promote 
speed, accuracy, durability, simplicity 
... features that include the new and 
exclusive Champion Keyboard. 

The world’s largest manufacturers of 
typewriters invite you to inspect the 


The New 


new Underwood at the nearest Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher branch. Or, if you 
prefer, just telephone or write for a 
demonstration on your own work and 
in your own office. Every Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned Underwood Service. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines 
Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD Specia? TYPEWRITER 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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HELP WHEN NEEDED 


His job often is all the employee 
has and usually he cannot be- 
queath it to his wife and children. 


GROUP 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


can continue the pay roll for the 
family and makes lasting friend- 
ships. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 








You may be hard 
to get to—through 
the front door 


Perhaps you are well barricaded 
by secretaries, information desks, 
etc., through the day . . . but when 
night falls your plant, your ex- 
pensive equipment, the invest- 
ments of your stock holders may 
be at the mercy of vandals and 
thieves. 

Stewart Non-Climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fence STOPS them 
all... it defines a boundary that 

| says “NO TRESPASSING” and 
means it. 
« e * 


—and where distinction and 
beauty are of equal importance to 
protection, Stewart Iron Fences 
and Gates have become popular 
for suburban homes and estates. 


For information on either busi- 
ness or residential Fence—write 


THE STEWART IRON 


WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 
104 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Let’s Have a Sane Sales Tax 


(Continued from page 38) 

ber of Commerce, are trying to ob- 
tain uniform methods of collection 
by brackets, but have been unable to 
get full agreement on this. Experi- 
ence indicates that the amount col- 
lected by the honest retailer under 
the optional markup or bracket sys- 
tem is less than 70 per cent of the 
tax, so that he must pay a heavy 
privilege tax over what he, as agent 
of the state, collects from the con- 
sumer. 

The optional method, at the discre- 
tion of the merchant, is the worst 
possible plan for collecting the tax. 
Whatever the method, it should be 
prescribed by the tax commission so 
as to be uniform and mandatory on 
all vendors. 


Affixing stamps is impractical 


THE only stamp method heretofore 
used for collecting taxes has been to 
affix stamps to each item purchased 
as proof that the tax has been paid. 
The stamp shows only the amount 
of tax collected. This method has 
been found impractical in operation 
because of the difficulty of giving 
change .to the purchaser when the 
tax is only a fraction of a cent. For 
instance, on the basis of a three cent 
tax, if a purchaser should buy a 37 
cent article, it would be necessary to 
affix a stamp corresponding to this 
tax, and then for the seller to cal- 
culate the stamp to be used as 
change, and to be given back to the 
consumer—an obviously impractica- 
ble procedure. There is, however, a 
simple, equitable, exact and inexpen- 
sive method for collecting the tax at 
the uniform rate required by the law. 
No calculation whatever is necessary 
of the whole or fractional cent, hence 
there are no delays or complications 
in making sales. 

This method, not heretofore used, 
involves the use of coupons showing 
the number of cents or dollars for 
which the merchandise is sold. Each 
coupon also has printed on its face 
the amount of tax corresponding to 
the particular purchase. 

The purpose of placing the money 
value of the purchase on the coupon 
is to make it easy for both buyer and 
seller to tell at a glance the right 
coupons to use. For instance, if the 
merchandise costs 37 cents the buy- 
er would pay to the seller tax cou- 
pons totaling on their face 37 cents. 

The purpose of placing on the cou- 
pons also the corresponding tax 
amount is to show both seller and 
buyer the actual tax paid on the pur- 


chase. This has an important, favor- 
able psychological effect on the buy- 
er, who, without this and with only 
the number of money units of the 
purchase shown on the coupon, might 
have a feeling of injustice as to the 
amount of tax. 

The information printed on the 
coupon will show that the amount of 
the tax is so small for ordinary pur- 
chases that there will be practically 
no sales resistance against the pay- 
ment of this tax. 

The state would distribute these 
coupons to the buying public for cash 
through designated agents, which 
should include all retailers, just as 
the United States Government dis- 
tributes postage stamps through 
post offices. 

For convenience of the buyers, cou- 
pons would be sold in booklets of as- 
sorted denominations to provide tax 
on purchases of $1.00, $5.00, $10.00 
and so on. For instance, a purchaser, 
in a state having a three per cent 
sales tax, entering a store but having 
no coupons, would buy a $1.00 book 
for three cents, $5.00 book for 15 
cents, or a $10 book for 30 cents, and 
could then use coupons from these 
booklets to pay sales taxes at any 
retail store in the state. 

Upon making a purchase, the buy- 
er would detach coupons with a face 
value equal to the purchase price and 
hand them to the seller who, in the 
presence of the buyer, would cancel 
them. 

The merchant would retain these 
cancelled coupons to be turned in to 
the state as credits on his taxes de- 
termined by his gross receipts. 

For instance, on a purchase of 
goods worth $4.12, the buyer would 
hand the seller coupons having face 
value of $4.12. Small type on the cou- 
pons would also show the actual tax 
paid—12.36 cents. 


Advantages of using coupons 


THIS method is simple, uniform and 
exact. Since it involves no question 
of giving change for fractions of a 
cent, or any other calculation, every- 
one can easily understand it. Since 
the buyer detaches the coupons while 
the seller figures the purchase cost 
there is no delay or difficulty at time 
of purchase due to the tax payment. 

Summarizing, the principal advan- 
tages of the new coupon method are: 


1. The necessity of computing the 
amount of tax on each individual sale 
is eliminated, since the purchaser would 
use coupons in the same denomination 
as the sale price. 

2. The plan would require a minimum 
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amount of educational propaganda to 
the public to obtain their cooperation. 

3. The state would have the use of this 
tax money in advance of sales. 

4. The consumer would know at the 
time of purchase the exact amount of 
tax paid. 

5. The possibility of the tax being non- 
collectible from the merchant due to 
failure to report, inadequate records, or 
other excuses would be eliminated. 

6. The exact tax would be collected on 
every sale and, if coupons should be 
lost, the state would not be penalized by 
such loss. The unreasonably high per- 
centage rates on small purchases would 
be eliminated. 

7. The monthly reports of sales made 
by merchants would determine the tax 
to be paid and would be a close check 
on the sales of tax books, but if these 
reports are incorrect, the visible evi- 
dence of the payment by cancelled cou- 
pons assures full payment. The mer- 
chant turns in all his cancelled coupons | 
periodically as credits on his sales tax, | 
calculated on his gross retail sales. | 

8. Checking the enforcement of the | 
law would be extremely simple, as both 
buyer and seller would be parties to the | 
payment and would be made parties to 
the offense of evasion under the regu- 
lations. Spot checking would be easy. | 
The amount of the tax on any sale would | 
in general be so small as to make it not | 
worth the risk for the buyer and seller | 
to be in collusion to avoid payment of | 
the tax. | 

9. The handling of the tax by the re- | 
tailer would be exceedingly simple and 
quickly performed, as he would only be 
required to receive coupons and account 
to the state for those given by him to 
consumers. 

10. This method would obviate the | 
numerous make-shift methods now be- | 
ing used in various states for the collec- 
tion of this tax. 


Based on experience in a number 
of states where sales taxes have been 
in force, this method would cure 
most of the evils heretofore encoun- 
tered in sales taxing, and would pro- 
vide an enforcement method that 
would make the sales tax as nearly 
painless as any tax can be. 





Centralized coilection | 
TAXES collected in this way could | 
be apportioned to general state oper- 
ations, to counties and to municipali- 
ties in proportion to what they pay. 
In fact, to simplify collection, it 
might be a good idea for the Federal 
Government to collect a uniform 
sales tax and rebate it to the states 
in proportion to the amount paid. 
This would save huge sums by elimi- 
nating duplicating tax collection 
agencies and would assure uniform- 
ity of method. 

No tax is pleasant and there will 
always be opposition to any kind of 
tax proposed, but taxes are necessary 
for essential government service and 
we might as well recognize that we 
must accept those classes of taxation 
that give us the least pain and suffer- 
ing in their payment, that give the 
broadest base and are fair to every- 
body, 
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TRUC 


1/,-TON SPEEDWAGON 
PICKUP BODY 











AKE the last element of chance 

out of truck buying. You can 
be sure of predetermined perform- 
ance by intelligent use of the Reo 
Ability Rating System. 


Quickly and efficiently, this system 
gives the information every truck 
buyer should know: (1) Gross load 
capacity of the truck; (2) Percent 
of grade it will climb in high gear 
with full load; (3) Safe loaded 
speed on level roads. 


Every Reo salesman is equipped to 
study your needs and make correct 
recommendations. He can help 
prevent the costly error of buying 
transportation that may not fit 
your particular job. 
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NEWS! 





114-TON SPEEDWAGON 
STAKE BODY 






Streamlined for style—powered for 
speed and pull—built and balanced 
for extraordinary wear—the new 
Reo 4-ton and 1\4-ton Speed- 
wagons represent the outstanding 
values in this company’s 30 years 
of superior value building. 


Before buying any truck ask for 
details of this exclusive plan. Con- 
sult any Reo dealer. Find out for 
yourself the sound reasons for pay- 
ing only a few dollars more than 
the cost of the lowest price trucks 
for a lot more economy and service. 
WRITE for Reo’s Extra Value Disc. Next to see- 
ing and driving the new Reo trucks, the simplest 


way of judging their exceptional quality is to 
compare them point by point with other trucks. 


Reo Speedwagons range from 14 to 4-6 tons in- 
cluding Tractor-Trailers and Buses. Prices 

from $495 up, f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax. Ww 
Special equipment extra. 


STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR NEARLY EVERY BUSINESS 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Announcing 





400 mILEs 
400 mINUTES 


FASTEST 
TRAIN on sie 


American Continent 
BETWEEN 


Chicago-Milwaukee 


AND 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Only 7 hours between 
Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. 85 miles—8s0 
minutes— between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. The 
“400” shortens the time by hours between 
eastern and southern points and St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. For instance: Only about 
14 hours from Cincinnati— Detroit, 15 
hours—New York, 27 hours—Boston, 
32 hours. 





NORTHBOUND SOUTHBOUND 
Ly. Chicago. . . 3:30pm Lv. Minneapolis - 3:00 pm 
Ar. Milwaukee . 4:50pm Ly. St. Paul . . 3:30 pm 
Ar. St. Paul . . 10:30 pm Ly. Milwaukee 9:10 pm 
Ar. Minneapolis . 11:00 pm Ar. Chicago. . . 10:30 pm 


AT YOUR SERVICE DAILY 


SPEED! Leave Chicago late afternoon — 
arrive Twin Cities same evening — Saving 
a Business Day. 

EQUIPMENT! Full-size, standard steel cars. 
Spacious, comfortable. 

AIR CONDITIONED! Pure, clean air. 
Washed. Thermostatically warmed or 
cooled, according to the season. 
LOCOMOTIVES! New— powerful. Cap- 
able of over 100 miles an hour. 


ROADBED! Newly ballasted and condi- 


tioned. Heavy steel rails, reguiarly < 
by the marvelous Sperr “Electric 
Super elevation curves. Smooth, mB al 
able riding. 

SAFETY! For 4 consecutive years “North 
Western” has won the award for safety 
among class A railroads. 


The “400” bas taken its gion € among 
America’sforemost trains.We are bappy 
toplace it at the Pte of our patrons, 


$1,000 Prize Contest 


Ask for particulars 


For information apply to anyC. & N. W. representative 
or address 
R.. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 
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Why Industry Hesitates 


(Continued from page 26) 
takable in design. The right reserved 
to the Congress to authorize dams in 
the regulation of interstate com- 
merce is no broader than the right 
of Congress under the war power to 
build plants to manufacture any com- 
modity conceivably necessary for 
consumption by armies or people in 
time of war. 

While waiting for the war, these 
war plants could be operated, so 
called economic waste would be 
avoided and the benefits of the cheap 
prices and installment peddling could 
be extended to the people, should the 
Administration’s notion as applied to 
power and cheap appliances be sus- 
tained by the courts. The principle is 
the same. 

The fact that the Constitution pro- 
vides for neither has proved no deter- 
rent. The definite and tentative an- 
nouncements of budgets, mammoth 
even in these days, for continuing 
federal proprietary projects in the 
name of emergency relief and plan- 
ned economy, calls for a searching 
analysis of the proprietary functions 
which form the underlying basis of 
the vast program. 

A violation of constitutional 
theory which threatens the solvency 
of the government itself and the right 
of every citizen to choose any lawful 
avocation with assurance that the in- 
vestment will be immune from Gov- 
ernment competition is not to be re- 
garded with the ill-omened leniency 
which tolerated violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


Business asks reasonable freedom 


NOW, what are the consequences of 
federal absorption of the functions 
of business? 

Industry cannot survive half social- 
ist and half liberal; half collectivist 
and half American. That does not 
mean that any business has the right 
to be free from regulation or social 
control. Regulation is the function of 
government and has been from the 
beginning. We should be shocked at 
the unconditional repeal of the Sher- 
man Act. This Act obviously needs 
rational amendment so that industry 
may aspire to a reasoned self-de- 
termination under public sanction 
but no American business within my 
knowledge desires a laissez faire pro- 
gram or immunity from legislation 
reasonably designed and intended to 
protect the public interest. All the 
talk about industry demanding rug- 
ged individualism is mere nonsense. 
American business has for years im- 


portuned Congress to relieve it under 
public sanction of some degree of the 
rugged individualism demanded by 
the Sherman Act. 

Industry welcomes a government 
of laws, it welcomes rational ad- 
ministrative checks subject to rea- 
sonable protection against arbitrary 
action. j 

But this does not mean that any 
industry welcomes or is under any 
obligation to acquiesce in regulation 
by federal competition or federal 


operation. r. 


Regulation hurt railroads 


AT any time, and under any condi- 
tions, government competition with 
those functions which are local in 
character is unwarranted and un- 
necessary. And even on a broader 
scale, I personally believe that, if the 
Administration had amended the 
Sherman and Interstate Commerce 
Acts to permit the railroads to pool 
traffic and facilities under their own 
organization, our transportation sys- 
tems would not have been broken 
by federal control at a cost to the 
Treasury of a billion and a half. 

So far as industry’s use of trans- 
portation is concerned, there was 
never a time when it could afford to 
pay the cost of transportation so 
well as during the high profit years 
of the war. Yet the Government de- 
liberately forced a deficit, to be paid 
out of the Treasury, and left the rail- 
roads subject to the necessity of 
spasmodic horizontal rate increases 
in a declining market when federal 
control ended. 

So far as recovery is concerned, 
the intervention by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the conduct of any busi- 
ness is fatal and indefensible. Those 
modest segments of American busi- 
ness with which I am associated 
have, without exception, cooperated 
with the Administration in its recov- 
ery program. Hence when I state 
that my chief criticism of the recov- 
ery program up to this time has been 
its political criticism of industry, its 
unwillingness to permit recovery to 
be industrial rather than govern- 
mental or political, my constructive 
purpose will be understood. It is ob- 
vious that any recovery for agricul- 
ture or for the workers in industry 
must be based on industrial recovery. 
Abuses of the past are waters over 
the dam and were themselves due 
primarily not to industry but to the 
failure of Government itself. Human 
nature is changeless. 

If the Government pursued a mind- 
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less course, either in its affirmative 
policies or by non-action, nothing was 
to be gained by continued tirades 
against the iniquities of the industri- 
al and commercial mechanism. 

So far as recovery is concerned, 
even if the Administration were dis- 
posed to revolutionize our social and 
industrial systems for some unknown 
substitute, the time to do it is not 
in a depression. Such experiments 
should be undertaken when there has 
been assured advance toward recov- 
ery and when a Government disposed 
to be radical would have national 
socialization as its sole problem with- 
out the additional burden of nation- 
wide unemployment and distress. 

We have a quaint provincial cus- 
tom in Alabama which contemplates 
that when in due course some errant 
citizen is sentenced to be hanged and 
falls sick before the date appointed, 
he is first treated and revived before 
he is asked to march to the scaffold. 
I think the same principle might be 
extended to industry if it is to be 
taken over either by direct usurpation 
of function by the Government or by 
sentence to death by competitive 
strangulation. 

I pass by as self-obvious platitudes 
the certainty that governmental 
operation of business is industrially 
and technically sterile, is deadly to 
invention, and is basically inconsis- 
tent with necessity for risk, adven- 
ture in industry and for discovery. 
Government operation of business 
defies the law of obsolescence, it is 
wholly unable to adjust itself to a 
rapidly changing technique, and runs 
counter to the law of human progress 
based on trial and error, on prompt 
liquidation of failure, on the inexor- 
able necessity of confining risk and 
failure to iridividual units and not 


saddling them upon a state or the | 


nation. 


Congress cannot run industry 


POLITICAL organisms which are 
not faced by economic necessity to re- 
treat from error or to check it ignore 
these laws of growth. Neither Con- 
gress itself nor any agency respons- 
ive to Congress is fitted to enter into 
the complex game of industrial or 
commercial business. Would it be 
possible for some Mephistopheles 
having a deadly enmity for the 
American people to invent a more 
cruel agency for their destruction 
than to break open the barrel-head 
of proprietary business in the Con- 
gress of the United States? That the 
Federal Government is breaking in 
that barrel-head is not subject to 
denial and even now the lineal heirs 
of Credit Mobilier, of Reclamation 
fiascos and carpet bag subsidies of 
railroads are moving on Washington 











"To the Orient” —in Chinese 


HONOLULU 


GO FAST! GO EMPRESS 
TO THE ORIENT! 


“Go Empress” means the short, fast route to the Orient. It means, too, 
renowned meals and service . . . the luxury of spacious decks and rooms... 
the cheerful informality of sport and talk and gala parties as you go. 
10 DAYS TO YOKOHAMA... The Pacific’s fastest crossing is via Direct 
Express Route. Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia. 

OR VIA HAWAII... You can also sail to Honolulu in 5 days, then on to 
Yokohama in 8 days more. Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. Orient 
fares include passage to and from Seattle. Reduced round-trip fares . . . 
First and Tourist Class. And low-cost Third Class on all ‘““Empresses.” 
PLAN YOUR OWN WORLD TOUR...A wide variety of routes. Spend 
what you wish. Take 90 days or up to two full years. New low rates. First 
Class and Tourist Class. Ask for programmes of inclusive-cost tours. 
Information from YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, and 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


SPANS THE WORLD 
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ePOPULAR FALLACIES OF 


ADVERTISING 





“We'll Advertise When Things 


Get Better’ 


IN business, doing nothing about 
a problem never is thesolution. The 
reason: Somewhere, somebody else 
probably is doing something. 

Today, all over the country, 
management is shaking itself 
from its lethargy. Business men 
see certain lines slowly gaining in 
sales. They see other lines stopping 
their downward trends. They sense 
a willingness to spend, rather than 
clutch money, on the part of con- 
summers. 

As a result, advertising appropriations 
are being stepped up. In 11 months of 
1934, 23% more was spent in national 
magazines than in the corresponding 
months of 1933. Similar increased ex- 
penditures are being made in radio, 
newspaper advertising, and outdoor dis- 
plays. This is the strongest indication 
that somebody is doing something 
about getting business. A waiting policy 
has become dangerous now. 




















ADVERTISING men resent un- 
fair attacks upon the integrity of 
their profession. They appreciate 
a defense like this spread before 
260,000 fellow business men, their 
clients. QEvery business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking— 





coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender. QFor 20 years 
NATION’S BUSINESS has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is one reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 


It is fallacious reasoning to say, ‘‘We’ll 





advertise when things get better.”’ It is 
wiser to say, ‘‘We’ll study trends and 
increase our advertising to help make 
things get better.” It isn’t the ‘“‘times’’ 

. it’s the buying mood of prospects 
that counts... and it’s advertising that 
stimulates the buying mood. 


i NATION'S BUSINESS 


, 260,000 CIRCULATION 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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with their budget bludgeons polished 
for the kill. 

By this I do not mean that the 
Government should give up any of its 
accepted functions. I have no quarrel 
with those routine functions which 
are truly governmental in character, 
such as highways, the post office, or 
similar activities. These involve no 
crash into industries which are serv- 
ing the American people. 

Contrast the modest and scientific 
method of the Bureau of Standards, 
of Mines, the research staffs in Agri- 
culture, with the Government’s most 
recent entry into the field of com- 
petitive business—the vast volumes 
of propaganda, the arrogance of 
those in charge, their insatiate 
thirst for publicity that recently de- 
manded that the Government seize 
the channels of the air for what they 
were pleased to call educational work. 
Now I am perfectly willing for an 
off-color merchant to overadvertise 
shoddy goods, but something instinc- 
tive in me recoils from the same pro- 
cedure by the Federal Government. 


Government to regulate only 


I HAVE no reactionary attitude in 
this matter. I am a liberal in that I 
am opposed to those groups which in- 
sist that the function of government 
is to help that class which is able to 
seize political power, whether it be 
tariff barons at one end of the social 
spectrum or the revolutionists at the 
other. I am opposed to the philosophy 
of that other group which considers 
that it is the function of Government 
to leave economic individualism un- 
adjusted to sovial requirements. I be- 
lieve that the true function of gov- 
ernment is to adjust and regulate in 
its proper field, to provide sanctions 
subject to reasonable and constitu- 
tional limitations, to deal with mo- 
noplies and confederations. 

I am sure that the industries com- 
posing the membership of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has no 
disposition to make a bargain with 
the Administration in consideration 
of its fine assurances of cooperation. 
The Administration now has and has 
always had that cooperation. But 
these business men undoubtedly have 
the reasonable right to request as- 
Surances that the program of this 
Administration contemplates a sys- 
tematic retreat from the present all 
time high water mark of proprietary 
functions. 

Recovery and a robust industry for 
worker and owner do not lie in that 
direction. Nor do they lie in the di- 
rection of appropriation of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to extend the 
destructive competition of a current 
federal agency with one of the few 
basic businesses of the United States 








which has remained solvent through- 
out the depression and which, with 
rare exceptions, has continued to pay 
reasonable returns on investment. It 
would seem that any sound concep- 
tion of budget balancing would re- 
strict these enormous expenditures 
not applied for relief purposes either 
to aid industry to its own feet or to 
provide services not already provid- 
ed. But that is not the case. And 
grave danger lies ahead. Unless the 
Administration can more clearly 
assert its acceptance of the principle 
that the function of Government is 
government, and not competitive 
business, it is certain that departures 
from this principle will continue. 

What is the remedy? 

The remedy is, first, appeal to the 
Administration; second, appeal to 
the courts and, finally, to the people. 
All three are rights secured under 
the constitution. But rights become 
wrongs when their orderly assertion 
is denounced by the agencies which 
are charged with their violation. 

The most tragic consequence of 
government competition is that there 
can be no cordial cooperation from 
the people and no instinctive respect 
for a competitor which uses its vic- 
tims’ taxes and its dominant advan- 
tages in furtherance of competitive 
business. 
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Ask TIME— 
HE Knows 





What is the best pipe for 
soil, waste, vents and down- 
spouts? Time—that Tough 
Old Tester—says it’s Reading 
Genuine Puddled Wrought 
Iron. Specify by service re- 
cords and you'll never 







specify wrong. 
ri 


For information 
regarding pipe 
problems, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 





THE HAND OF THE 
TAX-GATHERER 


exacts from companies inthe Associated 
System an annual toll of $10,966,000. 


44 


TOTAL of 44 different kinds of 

taxes are levied upon companies 
in the Associated System. There are in 
addition, many fees, duties, and levies 
paid to regulatory bodies, as well as in- 
direct taxes included in the prices paid 
for manufactured articles. Here are a 
dozen of the 44 taxes: 





real property stamp taxes 


gross revenue generation 
income personal property 
3% energy gasoline 

capital stock loans 

franchise license taxes 


Taxes on Associated companies 
amounted to $10,966,000 during the 12 
months ended September 30, 1934. This 
amount represents an increase of 26% 
during the preceding 12 months, and an 
increase of 68% since December 31, 1930. 


If this $10,966,000 could have been 
passed along to customers instead of to 
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governing bodies, it would have been 
sufficient to supply free electric service 
for one year to more than 325,000 resi- 
dential customers. 

Or it would pay the annual interest 
on more than $219,000,000 of securities 
at the rate of 5%. 

The possible effects of increased taxa- 
tion on utility investments was one of 
the reasons for the Plan of Rearrange- 
ment of Debt Capitalization of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Company. The 
purpose of the Plan is to provide a means 
of insurance against adverse develop- 

ments and to protect the in- 
(vam terests of the more than 300,- 
wy, # 000 Associated security hold- 

Use 

ers, 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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a Finance Service 


which enjoys the public’s confidence 











...if you have a combination 








of these two, you have a 









sales weapon of proven 


bet, Wage he 





power and efficiency. 





As the country's largest independent financing organ- 
ization, C.1.T. has a long record of service to 
manufacturers and merchants in more than 80 lines 
of business, including practically all the mochiaeey 
and equipment frades. 


Offer liberal C. 1.T. terms and let your customer bay 
without having to drew heavily on his cash. Engage 
C. |. T. Financing Service and keep your own fund. 

liquid. Moreover all credit details and collections 
may be entrusted to C. 1. 7. with confidence that they 
are.in safe hands. 2 













Have our representative call and, without obligat 
discuss freely your financing needs. 





Commi ERCIAL INV STEN EN ( 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


Prope who regard the New Deal 
as a Santa Claus on a cash basis 
should peruse with care President 
Roosevelt’s $8,500,000,000 budget for 
the 1935-36 fiscal year. It hints at 
what will be slipped into the coun- 
try’s sock during that year. 

Four items make up the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for federal expendi- 
tures during the fiscal period which 
will open July 1, 1935, and close June 
30, 1936. These four items are: 

Relief and recovery, with the accent 
on relief, $4,582,000,000. 

Public debt interest and retirement, 
$1,511,000,000. 

National defense and veterans’ com- 
pensation, $1,497,000,000. 

Departmental expenses, $825,000,000. 

Together, these four species of gov- 
ernmental costs—depression, debt, 
defense, and departments—account 
for $8,415,000,000 of the $8,520,000,- 
000 which President Roosevelt pro- 
poses to spend in 1935-36. The other 
$105,000,000 is scattered under mis- 
cellaneous headings. 

These four items also spell out a 
fifth: deficit. Against the expendi- 
tures of $8,520,000,000 the President 
has budgeted revenues of $3,992,000,- 
000, leaving an excess of expendi- 
tures, or a deficit, of $4,528,000,000. 


Hunger and a promise 


ALTHOUGH it comes as no surprise 
to anyone who had been reading the 
newspapers, this deficit, which ranks 
among the largest in America’s 
peacetime history, is the most sig- 
nificant part of the President’s bud- 
get. It connotes a basic shift in the 
New Deal’s fiscal policy. 

A year ago Mr. Roosevelt intended 
that June 30, 1935, should see the 
end of recurring federal deficits and 
that the 1935-36 fiscal year should 
bring, instead of the $4,528,000,000 
deficit he now predicts, the first bal- 
anced budget since 1930. In January, 
1934, the President had told Con- 
gress: 

The Government should plan during 
the remainder of this calendar year to 
bring its 1936 expenditures, including re- 
covery and relief, within the revenues 
expected in the fiscal year 1936—We 


should plan to have a definitely balanced 
budget for the third year of recovery. 


Newspaper men who in January, 
1935, attended the President’s special 
press conference on the budget re- 
minded him of his promise made a 
year before. He retorted in effect: 

“Suppose you were President of 


the United States, and when the time 
to make a new budget arrived, five 
million people were starving—starv- 
ing, mind you. Would you let them 
starve because of a promise you had 
made on January 1, 1934?” 

This is the White House answer 
to those who remember the pledge 
of a year ago. Plans have gone awry. 
Relief must continue unabated. To 
pay for relief out of current revenues 
would require a doubling of the al- 
ready crushing tax load. Therefore, 
the deficits must continue. 


The new budget policy 


WITH the budget policy of a year 
ago junked, what is going to replace 
it? When will the Government start 
living within its income? President 
Roosevelt is setting no more definite 
dates, but he has enunciated a new 
and plainly worded policy to replace 
the one he found untenable. This 
year the President said in his budget 
message: 

We have not reached a point at which 
a complete balance of the budget can be 
obtained. I am, however, submitting to 
the Congress a budget for the fiscal year 
1936 which balances except for expendi- 
tures to give work to the unemployed. If 
this budget receives the approval of the 
Congress, the country will henceforth 
have the assurance that, with the single 
exception of this item, every current ex- 
penditure of whatever nature will be 
fully covered by our estimates of cur- 
rent receipts. Such deficit as occurs will 
be due solely to this cause, and it may 
be expected to decline as rapidly as pri- 
vate industry is able to reemploy those 
who now are without work. 


The budget, in other words, will 
automatically balance itself when the 
need for feeding and clothing the un- 
employed disappears or can be hand- 
ed back to the states. 


Debts by any other name— 


SNAPPED Rep. Carl Mapes (Rep., 
Mich.) in reply, “This business of an 
ordinary and an extraordinary bud- 
get doesn’t mean anything. All debts 
have to be paid, don’t they?” 


Relief is cheaper 


TO GO back now to the first four 
items we cited as making up the bud- 
get, only the first, relief and re- 
covery, curiously enough, shows any 
reduction compared with similar 
costs for the current fiscal year. Pub- 
lic debt servicing will increase from 
$1,308,000,000 this year to ‘$1,511,- 
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000,000 in 1935-36. National defense 
and veterans’ costs—with the cost 
about evenly divided between them— 
will advance from $1,158,000,000 to 
$1,497,000,000. Departmental  ex- 
penditures (incidentally, the budget 
promotes TVA from the ranks of a 
temporary agency to the status of a 
continuing department) will jump 
from $603,000,000 to $825.000,000. 


RFC loans restricted 


RELIEF and recovery costs, admit- 
tedly the most necessary of them all, 
are singled out for reduction. Only 
$4,582,000,000 is allocated for these 
purposes in 1935-36 compared with 
$5,260,000,000 in 1934-35. 

Part of this apparent reduction re- 
sults from the fact that the President 
has eliminated entirely from his 
1935-36 budget the New Deal’s 
sprawling credit agencies such as the 
RFC and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. He intends that their 1935-36 
loans shall be restricted, and a con- 
siderable restriction it is, to the 
amount they can collect on their old 
loans. They will thus become wash 
items, and on this ground the Presi- 
dent has ignored them, lowering his 
amounts for relief and recovery. 

Doubts still remain, however, about 
the adequacy of $4,000,000,000 for 
a work relief program embracing 
3,500,000 persons. This, like Topsy, 
may just grow, tilting the budget still 
further out of balance. 

Consider, for instance, that out of 
the $4,000,000,000 must come $400,- 
000,000 for the CCC. Of the $3,600,- 
000,000 remaining, a big slice must 
go for materials; 20 per cent if you 
take the CWA as a model; 60 per cent 
if you take the PWA. There is left for 
wages between $2,880,000,000 and 
$1,440,000,000 or anywhere from 
$422 to $822 a year for each of the 
3,500,000 unemployed and his de- 
pendent family. 


The outlook for business 


TO AN able and observant banker 
the other day I put the commonplace 
question: 

“What do you consider is the out- 
look for business ?” 

I got the by no means common- 
place answer: 

“T think business will be worse be- 
fore it is better. The immediate fu- 
ture looks promising to me. I think 
we shall look back upon 1935 as a 
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eigenen ics 
OUTSTANDING 
STOCKS “1935 


> The best annual trio previously 
recommended as “outstanding” 
profit-makers (they produced 
364% Prorirs In One Year) 
were these stocks:— 


KELVINATOR Bought @ o% 
COMM. SOLVENTS “ 

ELEC. POWER&LT.“ @ 3% 
Subscribers who bought and 
sold, according to our very 
simple directions; pocketed 
a profit of 364% on these 
three issues. Prices had 
tripled within six months 
of purchase. Now we off er— 


OUTSTANDING STOCKS 
FOR 1935 PROFITS 


Their names are contained in 
our 110 page book No. BN5 


This book, based on our four- 
fold method of market analy- 
sis and forecasting, is filled 
with helpful information for all 
investors, A copy of No. BN5 

will be sent you on request. 
» Simply send 6c in postage. 











TILLMAN Survey 


2% FENWAY 


BOSTON 








Sell with Whotogaphs 


Equip your salesmen with photographs of 
product, processes or . Reduce weight of 
sample cases—present your story more con- 
vincingly and autiede. Photographs are 
essential selling equipment. 


Hollistonige for Durabill 


Ph aphs stand hard 

back with Holliston Photo-Cloth—colors 
to match the prints. Consult your local com- 
— photographer. Write for story of the 
use of photographs in selling. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOODsMASS, 








Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles before dis- 
covering 3 ur mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
telle your direction of ere. Stic! 


x POSTPAID, _ including 
Compensator, SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or your money refunded if 
returned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG.CO., Box 246-N2, WARREN, O, 





On the “Avenue” 
where the big parades pass, and near 
government buildings, shops, and 
theatres. Write for rates. 


Ne 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 





Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervitte, Managing Director 








year of improvement in business and 


| probably the beginning of other years 











of gain. 

“But I am worried over the more 
distant future. I am afraid that, as 
business starts up, it will develop a 
momentum that we cannot or will 
not check. I fear a boom ef heroic pro- 
portions with a collapse that will be 
the gravest in our history. 

“My fears are based on the enor- 
mous latent possibilities of credit in- 
flation that lie in the present bank- 
ing situation. The excess reserves of 
the banks with the Federal Reserve 
system are nearly two billions. (This 
was in December.) They can be multi- 
plied by ten into some 20 billions of 
credit. There are also the great 
holdings of government securities 
which may be the basis of many more 
billions. If I should put the possible 
credit inflation at 50 billions, I 
should, I think, be making a modest 
statement. 

“It is not, however, the possible 
figures that are disturbing. It is the 
question whether there is any wise 
means of controlling this possible in- 
flation. The Federal Reserve Board 
has been gradually shorn of author- 
ity until it is now little more than 
an office for the exchange of money. 
Control over credit rests with the 
Treasury Department and with the 
best of intentions and with the wis- 
est of minds, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, cannot escape political in- 
fluence. 

“If once business starts a deter- 
mined upward movement, what can 
check it from going beyond bounds? 
There may well be such an explosion 
of credit as will bring about a boom 
beyond that of the late ’20’s with a re- 
sulting crash that will create a de- 
| pression which will make that of the 
| early 30’s seem trivial. 

“Perhaps I’m too pessimistic. I 
hope I am. But, I do see grave pos- 


| sibilities. I do believe that we need in 


this country a stronger central con- 
trol of credit though I see no imme- 


| diate prospect of getting it.” 


AUTOMOBILE COMPASS | Do we want a boom? 


"REPEAT this somewhat doleful 








prophecy to business men and their 
reaction in most cases will be: 

“Give us a little revival, even a 
boom, and we'll take a chance on not 
overdoing again. We haven’t for- 
gotten either ’28 or ’32.” 


Stocks in 1934 


AS 1934 passed out and 1935 came in, 
newspapers published their annual 
reviews of finance and industry. Un- 
prophetic, except as an individual 
might read prophecy into them, were 
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the bleak column after column of 
gains and losses in stocks in 1934. 

A glance at some gains led to the 
compilation of stocks listed on the 
New York Exchange which had 
gained 30 or more points last year. 
Here they are: 


Albany & Susgq.... schcavaceeRianeetchte OMIA 
Am Sm & Ref 6% pf... apectensssooncs’ RO 
Assoc Dry Goods 1st pf... sasabebkecuesber tense 39% 
BSCALTICR ASUGBINIDD, .....050ccccsscnsssscessscsctses 42% 
RCH EF 2 oR AR (37 Be EN 32% 
ROONI ONIN Socios Sas c tne csihassshebesvesennspoies 65% 
Colgate Palm Peet pf (6).......00... 34% 
ASIOEAY MONI NEN ccs sntcvesnccsssesneszacosssseaect’ 44% 
RORWAS TW AP ANSEL coccess cisonseniensasvendnsancnssies 41% 
PSMRETUREREAR)  PRSAMAEUE 50.0 -0nscscencsnisisncocenesien 31 
Fairbanks Morse Pf...............0:c008 44 
oe, CT ers eee 33% 
Hahn Dept. Stores pf.......................... 34% 
Hamilton Watch pf............0...0..... co 
Hat Corp Of A pf WW. ......6......0.ccc000 65% 
FAOMOBLATS. “BEAN ...55.5:0:00506s000050005000000 53 
BG FPA BAK IE. a ssesssscisaseisscscseoss 30% 
Interstate Dept. St. pf................ ... 60% 
CST UE COR 1, Sana ee 30 
Kresge Dept. Stores pf.................... 31 
RMD 8 Ns MI cass sikvesspnssvnisiscvasnansovcntebse 32% 
AEE MOO NMSE: BOSE 655 icccossiseave 5. ersceasesese 38%4 
BECTHROPY TUOLES 8. ....0.550c0sssscceoscsseesenes 57% 







McLellan Stores pf...... a 19% 
National Lead........ See 
Newberry (JJ) pf........ 
Peoples Drug Strs. pf. oes 
PRA BROVTIB A GO iis issciessceccosesensvsesee 35% 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & A — 31 
Radio Corp. ePl Ds .....:05056:000 
Remington-Rand Ist pf.... 
Remington-Rand 2nd pf 
Revere Cop Br pl................5.s.060055. 
Spang, Chaifant of.............................. 
Spiegel-May-Stern  ..........0.. ccceseseesseees 
BD ae TINO sis s scncasetsbcsncevenessicecivs 
WV BURT OO Ss FE oa scscscesiscsassesvessconsscesvens 
Wilson & Co. pf. 
Wright Aeronautical....................000 





Draw your own inference. It is 
plain that preferred stocks, par- 
ticularly in consumer goods, bulk 
large in the list. 

But near the top of them all is 
Coca Cola. And didn’t someone say 
that Coca Cola would be hurt by re- 
peal? 


Enigmas for bankers 


REPORTS to bank stockholders at 
their annual meeting in January 
threw light on the present problems 
of the industry. 

Lack of what bank officers consider 
sound loans, decreasing interest 
rates darken the future. 

Chairman W. W. Aldrich of the 
Chase National of New York gave 
some figures when he said that new 
loans made by the bank in 1934, not 
counting renewals, totalled $758,- 
000,000, but that at the year’s end 
the total loans and discounts on the 
books of the bank had been $650,000,- 
000, a reduction of more than $144,- 
000,000 in the year. 

President Jackson E. Reynolds of 
the First National said he thought 
the bank would earn its dividend 
this year, but reminded his hearers: 
Every time a loan is paid off it can- 
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not be replaced at the same rate and 
every time a bond matures it cannot be 
replaced with another bond with as high 
a coupon, owing to fundamental condi- 
tions beyond our control. 





Chairman James H. Perkins spoke 
of the continued lack of demand for 
money from borrowers to whom the 
lending of depositors’ money is justi- 
fied. He denied that the banks are not 
eager to lend money, but he ex- 
plained: 









holders. The depositors are approximate- 
ly 700,000 in number and about 525,000 
of them have deposits averaging less 
than $500. It is the function and duty of 
the officers to lend the funds of these 
700,000 depositors in such a way as to 
safeguard their money and to earn a 
return on the investment of the 87,000 
shareholders. None of the money belongs 
to the officers (the bankers as they are 
commonly called); it is the depositors’ 
and shareholders’ money. 














have said to Mr. Perkins as he did to 
Doctor Watson, “Elementary,” but 
the public doesn’t always keep the 
elementary in mind. 





Formula for recovery 






THERE is no stronger factor in the 
drive for business improvement than 
the natural adaptability, the in- 
genuity of the American manufac- 
turer and tradesman, his willingness 
to meet new conditions with new 
products. 

Two or three years ago I asked the 
head of one of the great manufac- 
turers of electrical supplies if it were 
true that small business did better in 
depression than his big one. 

“No,” he said, “it isn’t true. Dozens 
and hundreds of small industries in 
our line have been wrecked in these 
times. What is true is that small 
plants managed by an individual have 
done better than our big one. They 
can turn quicker than we can. If one 
product doesn’t sell well and profit- 
ably, they can start on a new one, 
almost overnight. We can’t.” 

Here’s an instance a commercial 
banker tells: 

“One of our customers, a textile 
manufacturer, made a high grade 
product that retailed at $18. He was 
asort of Tiffany in his line. For years 
he made money. Then with the de- 
cline of business there was a steadily 
lessening market for his product. 
Luxury goods couldn’t be sold. 

“He set to work to cut his costs, 
reduce his expense and make some- 
thing that would sell. He now has a 
product to retail at $8 which he ad- 
mits is about as good for practical 
purposes as his $18 product. And 
he’s doing well.” 

That’s what makes for business 
recovery. 
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The late Sherlock Holmes ny 


This bank is owned by 87,000 share- | 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, December 31, 1934 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers . . 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit. ... . 


U. S. Government Securities 


$ 333,576,268.85 
16,142,332.00 
464,507,036.13 


Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion nt we ees 
Public Securities ee 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank = 


Other Securities . . . s 
Loans and Bills Purchased ‘ 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . . . 


Bank Buildings .... . 
Other Real Estate .. . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages" — 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


20,000,000.00 
62,546,154.24 
7,800,000.00 
25,706,932.66 
579,712,917.75 
1,254,803.55 
34,458,356.16 
13,821,691.39 
205,418.44 
2,579,302.88 
14,779,523.79 


$1,577,090,737.84 








LIABILITIES 


Copies. s 6 «© © © 
Surplus Fund ... . 
Undivided Profits . . 


$90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 


7,294,719.63 $ 267,254,719.63 





Dividend Payable January 2,1935 .. . 


4,500,000.00 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 
$94,908, 218, 55 


60,449,862.39 


Acceptances . . . . « 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 


10,267,570.90 


34,458,356.16 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills .. . 
Deposits .... . 
Outstanding Checks. . 


. $1,237,089, 328.60 
22,975,116.55 


505,646.00 





WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 


1,260,064,445.15 
$1,577,090,737.84 
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MILLIONS DEMAND TUMS 
FOR GAS... HEARTBURN 


a liable to happen any time—that 
dreaded attack of acid indigestion. That’s 
why most sufferers keep TUMS handy for 
an emergency. No need to be held up by fear 
of heartburn, sour stomach, or that nause- 
ating gassy fullness, when your favorite 
foods appear on the dinner table. Millions 
now know that TUMS do not contain soda 
or any water-soluble alkali—to over-alkalize 
the stomach or harm the kidneys. When 
TUMS correct the acid condition any excess 
passes off inert and unabsorbed. 10c a roll at 
any drug store. The 3-roll package contain- 
ing handy metal pocket carrier, only 25c. 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, poson g! de- 
stoned jn colors and eid. ee mples TUMS 
and NR ca packing to 
A. H. iw 18 co. ig Re Ce ie-Bud. St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR bi E TUMMY 
cass 
\" — 
) i \ me 
s \% . i 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID... 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable he 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 











SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 


SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY ! 


Do you want to speed up prosperity—insure your 
early and large participation in the new jobs, pro- 
motions and salary increases—get fullest benefits 
from business pick-up? You can do it. For months, 
individual competition will be tremendous. Em- 
ployers—up against new problems, fighting for sur- 
vival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer trained men—men who 
have special ability to offer. If you wish this advan- 
tage, simply check the field of business in which you 
are interested. We will send full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell how our complete 
success-building program helps you plan your future, 
trains you in your spare time, and works with you all 
through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 2374-R CHICAGO 


Please tell me—without cost or obligation—about 
your plan to help me insure and s up my pros- 
perity, in the business field I have checked. 

OBusi M e t O Modern Business 
OHigher Accountancy Correspondence 
OTraffic Management [Expert Bookkeeping 

O Law: Degree of LL.B. (Modern Salesmanship 


O Commercial Law 
O IndustrialManagement OBusiness English 


OModern Foremanship (Effective Speaking 
O PersornelManagement OC. P. A. Coaching 








* THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 


More Truth about 
Advertising 


Many advertisers believe almost 


‘blindly in the ability of advertising 


to promote the sale of merchandise. 

Yet, specifically, only those whose 
business is built on mail-order adver- 
tising or retail store advertising can 
say accurately what their advertis- 
ing accomplishes—what a sale costs. 
Those who cannot employ mail-order 
advertising can usually gauge the ef- 
fectiveness and the cost of their ad- 
vertising only in the broadest terms. 

The sellers of advertising are apt 
to overtell the truth—while the buy- 
ers variously have either too much 
or too little faith. 

Why can’t an advertiser know 
more? No sane manufacturer buys 
ten new machines—at $10,000. 
apiece, let us say—until he knows 
the potential profits from one ma- 
chine. Why shouldn’t this same 
manufacturer ask for evidence of 
what can be done with $10,000. worth 
of advertising, before he approves a 
$100,000. expenditure? 

The fact is that there has been 
very little science in advertising 
methods. The tragedy is that only a 
few firms have made the attempt to 
inaugurate scientific methods. 

The future is not wholly dark, 
however. Perhaps the depression in- 
stilled new desires for accuracy in 
advertising—as it did in so many 
other phases of living. 

Recently a Boston manufacturer 
said: “Every advertisement I have 
ever run—for the past seven years— 
has been a test advertisement. And 
every advertisement I ever run in the 
future will be a test advertisement.” 

Here and there you hear adver- 
tisers and agency men talking tests— 
copy tests, coupon analyses, recogni- 
tion tests, recall tests, sales-area test- 
ing. The desire to know is growing. 
Slowly, but surely, faith will be re- 
placed by knowledge. The more in- 
tense the desire, the sooner it will 
happen. 

How’s your intensity? 


GEORGE LAFLIN MILLER, V. P., 
Mark O’Dea & Company, 
New York City. 
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ONE WEARS A 
PINK HAIR RIBBON 


Other « lee 


That’s so their teacher can tell the twins apart. 
At home, of course, there is no such difficulty 
—in the family’s eyes they differ in a hundred ways. 


To the unaccustomed eye many air conditioning 
problems must look alike—for air conditioning is a 
comparatively new industry. Yet two rooms on the 
same floor of one building—identical in size and 
layout, in number of windows and doors—will present 
quite different air conditioning problems. The skilled 
engineer will note at once that one has double the 
sun-wall exposure of the other. A successful air con- 
ditioning installation is not possible without consid- 
eration of every such factor. 


For more than 20 years, Kelvinator has been con- 
trolling temperatures and in the past five years all of 
Kelvinator’s laboratory and research facilities have 
been turned upon coordinated control of teinpera- 


KELVINATOR A 


ture, humidity, purity and circulation of air. Naturally 
with such a background of experience Kelvinator 
has developed the most complete line of equipment 
in the industry. It is this extensive line of equip- 
ment that makes possible EXACT SELECTION. 


Only when preceded by correct diagnosis can air 
conditioning produce satisfactory results. Kelvinator 
engineers—skilled in con- 
struction, heating, ventilat- 
ing and cooling technique— 
are at your service. Get in 
touch with your nearest repre- 
sentative or write direct to... 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit, 
Mich. Factories also in London, 
Ontario, and London, England. 


Seeciglists in 
Controlled Temperatures 
Since 1914 


Air Conditioning 
Household Refrigeration 
Automatic Heating 
Water Cooling 
Truck Refrigeration 
Beverage Cooling 
Ice Cream Cabinets 
Milk Cooling 
Commercial Refrigeration 
for every need of 
merchants,manufacturers 
and institutions 
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‘‘IN THE RACE FOR PUBLIC FAVOR YOUR METAL GIVES 


OUR Hazs THEIR Head Start! ‘ 











A way to set the pace in a fast: 
moving industry is suggested by 
Mr. George V. MacKinnon, Pres- 
ident of the John B. Stetson Co. 








HERE are hundreds of opera- 

tions in the making of fine fur 
felt hats. Many can be performed only 
by skilled human hands; others by in- 
genious machines. 


**Every selling season men develop 
strong and unexpected preferences for 
new shapes and new colors. Produc- 
tion must be flexible to meet these de- 
mands and our machines must be in 
perfect working condition at all times. 

“*Here are machines that hold siz- 
ing solutions; machines filled with ex- 
pensive dye liquors; machines which 
operate in the midst of moisture, steam 
and heat. And since they are made of 
Monel Metal they keep on operating 
without failure or breakdown. 


“*Monel Metal is able to stand up in 
that service because it is tough and 
strong, outwears steel, can’t rust and 
gives us no trouble from corrosion. It 
helps us to get a head start on every 
new style, and to keep the Stetson a 
pace-setter in the industry.” 
e a e 

It’s not talking through our hats to 
suggest that large companies in many 
industries have won leadership aided 
by Monel Metal equipment :— 


Makers of popular textiles, canners 
and packers of the nation’s favorite 


meats and foods, builders of the best 
known boats, producers of the finest 
chemicals... all acknowledge their debt 


to Monel Metal. 


Whatis your industry? Your business? 
Inco engineers are constantly studying 
its needs. Uncovering new facts. De- 
veloping new uses that pay their way. 
Perhaps you can use Monel Metal in 
production. Perhaps incorporate it in 
some product you make. These men 
will tell you, frankly and honestly, 
whether either use will pay you a profit. 
Get the facts. Write, 


THEINTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. ,67 WallStreet, New York,N.Y. 


Monel Meta! is a registered trade- 
mark applied to an alloy ch 4 


: approximately two- oo. mike hd 
AN keted ‘solely by International Nickel. Soa 


Monel Metal 
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